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AGRARIANISM: AN AUTOPSY 


N the autumn of 1930 twelve Southerners published a sym- 
posium under the title, I’xn1 Taxe My Stanp. The contrib- 
utors to this book were agreed that two rival ways of life were 
struggling for supremacy in the South of their day. One—which 
they called “agrarianism”—they passionately supported; the other 
—which they termed “industrialism”—they abhorred just as vio- 
lently. In words as belligerent and as emotionally charged as 
those of the song from which the title of the book was taken, they 
drew the lines of battle between the contending philosophies. By 
the publication of this book, certain scattered individuals were 
united into a group—known as the Nashville Agrarian Movement 
—transitory and ephemeral though it proved to be. From the 
vantage point afforded by the passage of ten years we can exam- 
ine the nature and fate of this “agrarianism” which was so hope- 
fully set forth in 1930. 
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I 


The roots of the Nashville Agrarian Movement are to be found 
in the profound transformations which were taking place in the 
economic and social life of the twentieth century South. An ag- 
ricultural region was becoming more and more industrialized; a 
“rural” region was counting an ever-increasing number of its cit- 
izens as “city dwellers” in the census returns. As a result of this 
growing industrialization and urbanization of the section, its cus- 
toms, manners, and habits—in the words of the sociologist, its 
“folkways”—were undergoing great change. Colonel Wither- 
spoon with his mint julep was being replaced rapidly, both in 
fact and in fancy, by the go-getter business man with his Cham- 
ber of Commerce and coca-cola. The industrial revolution—be- 
gun in earnest in the South in the 1880’s—was in full swing there 
now, and it was proving to be a far-reaching revolution in all 
aspects and phases of Southern life. 

Many are the indications which show the extent to which tra- 
ditional ways of life were broken down in the South because of 
this “revolution”. The spread of good roads and automobiles 
throughout the section meant the death of many small villages 
which could not compete for trade or population with the larger 
towns; farm youths deserted the land to go work in cities; nation- 
al magazines with national advertisements penetrated into the 
South and aroused new desires in the breasts of Southerners; 
Southern towns whose citizens once boasted of the community’s 
“culture” now sought frantically to attract Northern capital and 
mills. Even the holy of holies—the Democratic Party—was not 
entirely immune from this profane turn of affairs, for in 1920 
Tennessee fell from grace by casting her vote for Harding, while 
in 1928 the riddled ranks of Democracy could lament the defec- 
tion of North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, Texas, and the border 
states. As two historians have expressed it recently: 


The polite society of the planters gave way to the high soci- 
ety of the newly rich. Cole Blease took Calhoun’s seat in 
the Senate, and Tom Heflin represented the Cradle of the 
Confederacy. Ty Cobb, Charlie Chaplin and Eddie Guest 
became popular idols. If King Cotton still reigned, his 
throne was in the mill and his council was the chamber of 
commerce. 
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The twentieth century South was coming to resemble more and 
more the twentieth century “North”, and to be less and less dis- 
tinguishable from the twentieth century America. 

The reaction of Southerners to these changes which were taking 
place was not marked by complete unanimity. By and large, 
most Southerners, following in the tradition of Henry Grady and 
Walter Hines Page, viewed the “revolution” with approval, 
though the degree of enthusiasm expressed varied rather widely. 
Perhaps the pinnacle of exultation over the “new South” was 
reached by the annual Biuz Boox or SourHERN Procress, pub- 
lished, significantly enough, by the Manuracturers Recorp Pub- 
lishing Company of Baltimore. “The South,” read the title of 
one article in the 1923 Biue Book, “is moving forward from the 
dawn of the sunrise of prosperity to the meridian splendor just 
ahead.” With the benefit of the experience of six additional 
years, the Bue Boox could modestly assert in one of its ad- 
vertisements in the 1929 issue that the “... greatest natural asset 
of the nation—the South—is now being developed on a scale that 
will match, if not surpass, the most active development ever here- 
tofore seen in the United States, and that means in the world.” 

More restrained and more typical was the sentiment voiced by 
Professor Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University, who was, and 
is, well known and respected in Southern academic circles. His 
book, Tue Apvancinc Soutn, published in 1926, is a good illus- 
tration of the point of view dominant among most Southerners 
of the time. He felt that, while the new industrialism brought 
evils in its wake, it also brought wealth, good schools, beautiful 
public buildings, and symphony orchestras. Like the majority 
of Southerners, he believed that the South stood to gain much 
more than it could lose by the changes it was undergoing. 

However, a few Southerners were not content to “jine” in and 
accept the new order of things. The chief “non-conformists” 
were sensitive, aesthetically-minded academics, and the center of 
rebellion—much to the dismay of the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce—was Vanderbilt University. Throughout the 1920’s 
Messrs. John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson— 
two of them on the faculty of Vanderbilt—and others issued 
scattered protests against the “New South” in various magazine 
articles, notably in the Nation, the Sarurpay Review or Lir- 
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ERATURE, the New Repustic, and the Sewanee Review. Al- 
though these dissenters failed to have any perceptible influence 
on the dominant trends of Southern life, yet their magazine arti- 
cles did have one important result: they helped to make it ap- 
parent that the critics of the changing South, few though they 
were, shared a common feeling. No specific programs were 
formulated by any of the men, nor was any statement of princi- 
ples put forth. But each of them showed opposition to the social 
and economic changes that were taking place, and in the mere 
fact of opposition there was unity of a sort. These men believed 
passionately that if the South became a part of the “American 
system” it would thereby sell its cultural birthright for a mess of 
machine-made pottage, and it was perfectly natural that they 
discovered in the similarity of their views reason for union in 
a joint movement against industrialism, the common foe. Thus 
was born at the end of the "Twenties ’tp Take My Sranp, an 
agrarian symposium. 


II 


The publication of ’'tt Take My Sranp in 1930 provided or- 
ganization and body to what had been heretofore a sprinkling of 
scattered, individual, and unrelated protests. The rebels who had 
carried on a desultory guerilla warfare against industrialism 
in the 1920’s hereby joined forces and threw down the gage of 
battle on an extended front. They made themselves known as 
a “group already consolidated by a set of principles”, and took 
their stand against what they called the “American” or “Indus- 
trial” way of life. Henceforth one spoke of the “Nashville Agra- 
rian Movement”, and of particular “agrarians”. 

The twelve men who contributed to the symposium were all 
Southerners by birth, though most of them had spent considerable 
time outside the South. All of them were writers—some of bi- 
ography and history, others of poetry, and literary and dramatic 
criticism—and all of them had an academic background. John 
Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, F. L. Owsley, 
Stark Young, and H. C. Nixon were better known than most of 
the other contributors, and were naturally leaders in the organ- 
ization and writing of the book. In addition to them, articles 
were also written by Robert Penn Warren, John Gould Fletcher, 


po 
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Henry Bruce Kline, Lyle H. Lanier, Andrew Nelson Lytle, and 
John Donald Wade. None of the contributors, except H. C. 
Nixon, had manifested particular interest in economics, and the 
training and activities of most of them were concentrated in lit- 
erary and aesthetic fields. This predominant academic and aes- 
thetic tradition of most of the authors was to be apparent in their 
book. 

The principal theme running through the book, as we would 
expect, was opposition to the industrial way of life. This opposi- 
‘tion was strengthened by the fact that the agrarians felt that for 
the South to adopt the industrial way would mean a desertion 
of its “traditions”. Industrialism was defined as “...the eco- 
nomic organization of the collective American society”, and the 
keynote of the book was sounded at its beginning: 


Of late...there is the melancholy fact that the South itself 
has wavered a little and shown signs of wanting to join up 
behind the common or American industrial ideal. It is 
against that tendency that this book is written. The younger 
Southerners who are being converted frequently to the in- 


dustrial gospel, must come back to the support of the South- 
ern tradition. They must be persuaded to look very critically 
at the advantages of becoming a “new South” which will 
be only an undistinguished replica of the usual industrial 
community. 


The charges leveled at this “American industrial ideal” were 
many and varied. It was said that this ideal and the society it 
fostered had serious and very harmful effects upon man’s spirit- 
ual, aesthetic, and intellectual faculties. The agrarians asserted 
that the machine had enslaved man; that labor had been aban- 
doned as one of the “happy functions of human life” and was 
now “fierce, hard, and insecure”, and carried on only for its ma- 
terial rewards. The “amenities of life’—including such practices 
as manners, conversation, hospitality, romantic love—and religion 
had suffered under the curse of a strictly-business civilization. In 
an industrial age, the accusation continued, neither the creation 
nor the understanding of works of art was possible, except by 
some “...local and unlikely suspension of the industrial drive.” 
Industrialism, according to Mr. Donald Davidson, promised leis- 
ure for the artist, promised to distribute art to the fartherest 
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reaches of society through modern education and modern means 
of communication, promised to make art available to all through 
philanthropic ventures—but all of these promises were false. 
“...public libraries,” he said, “... pervert public taste as much 
as they encourage it. For the patrons are by implication dis- 
couraged from getting their own books and keeping them at 
home.” He stated that art galleries and libraries were “fine 
enough in their way”, but that no “large hope” should be placed 
in them. 

The final count in the indictment of the evil effects of industri- 
alism upon the human spirit was lodged in the realm of educa- 
tion. The agrarians were scornful of the attempts of “apologists 
of industrialism” to “...cure the poverty of the contemporary 
spirit by hiring experts to instruct it in spite of itself in the histor- 
ic culture.” These “apologists”, it was said, “...think that all 
can be made right by extraordinary educational efforts, by all 
sorts of cultural institutions and endowments.” John Gould 
Fletcher went on to state that “local and functional differences” 
were ignored in the public school system and that this system 
resulted in a “...being without roots, except in the factory.” 
The goal of contemporary American education, he asserted, was 
to turn out graduates: the old system was reversed, quality had 
given place to quantity. The present day high school, according 
to him, gave 


...NO opportunity to the youth who has in him the spark 
of desire to rise intellectually. In fact, if it did, it would 
have to limit itself to youths of that type, and become there- 
by not standardized, but selective, not industrial but cultural, 
and thereby “undemocratic” in the eyes of the taxpayers... 


To the condemnation of the spiritual and aesthetic evils of in- 
dustrialism, the agrarians added the criticism that it brought eco- 
nomic evils in its wake. Chief among these were overproduction, 
unemployment, and a growing inequality in the distribution of 
wealth. More labor saving devices, more unemployment, more 
overproduction—these were the fatal results of the industrial 
system. Mr. Andrew Nelson Lytle pictured the disastrous social 
and economic consequences resulting from the application of the 
system of industrialization and “progress” to farming. He told 
the story of how one farmer became “progressive” and “industri- 
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alized”. The farmer, first of all, began to “keep books” (i. e. to 
number his resources, and to rely on a money economy); next, 
he supported the movement for good roads, then he bought a 
tractor, a truck, and, finally, a Delco-plant. He changed over 
to a money economy entirely by concentrating on his “cash crop” 
to the exclusion of his garden. One result of these changes, Mr. 
Lytle said, was that the home of the “progressive” farmer was 
‘broken up—his sons were thrown out of work on the farm by the 
tractor, and so they left home to get a job in a filling-station; 
while his daughters, because of the good roads, moved to town 
either to work or to marry. Another result was that the farmer 
went head over heels in debt trying to pay for his machines. Mr. 
Lytle insisted that the moral to be drawn from this story was 
found in the remark of a Tennessee farmer, to the effect that 
“'..as soon as a farmer begins to keep books, he'll go broke 
shore as hell.” 

Using such criteria, the agrarians passed judgment on industri- 
alism and the “American way”. On spiritual, aesthetic, intellect- 
ual, and economic grounds, they had tested its civilization and 
found it wanting. 


In contrast to the brutalizing and standardizing “culture” of 
industrialism, the agrarians held up the ideal of a vastly different 
type of society—an “agrarian” one. Such a society, it was said, 


...is hardly one that has no use at all for industries, for pro- 
fessional vocations, for scholars and artists, and for the life 
of cities. Technically, perhaps, ... [it] is one in which ag- 
riculture is the leading vocation, whether for wealth, for 
pleasure, or for prestige—a form of labor that is pursued 
with intelligence and leisure, and that becomes the model 
to which the other forms approach as well as they may... 
The theory of agrarianism is that the culture of the soil is 
the best and most sensitive of vocations, and that therefore 
it should have the economic preference and enlist the max- 
imum number of workers. 


The contributors were in substantial agreement that this type of 
civilization, or at least an approximation to it, had existed in the 
South. They were agreed that the “traditions” that had been 
inherited from this Southern agrarian society were valuable, and 
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that it was imperative that these traditions be preserved in the 
South in the face of the advance of the new way of life. 

The agrarians admitted that the life of the old South was not 
so fine as some had pictured it, that its greatness was not com- 
parable to that of Greece or Rome, and that it was better de- 
scribed as a home-made “squirearchy” than as an aristocracy. 
Nevertheless, they pictured it as a friendly, leisurely, “gracious 
civilization”. It possessed, according to them, a culture rich in 
the folk arts, and one whose arts were in harmony with its life; 
it was a society in which the business of a man was “...to en- 
velop both his work and his play with a leisure which permitted 
the activity of intelligence.” From this gracious civilization cer- 
tain qualities and traditions had been inherited, and the agrarians 
urged that these should be safeguarded. As presented by Mr. 
Stark Young, these inherited qualities included such things as 
provincialism, manners, friendliness, sincerity, tradition of kin and 
family, and pride. The Southern way of life also “induced” a 
point of view which Mr. Young called “aristocratic’—a view 
implying a responsibility for others, a “habit of domination”, and 
certain ideas of personal honor. These were the traditions to be 
preserved—those of a stable, conservative way of life, of leisure, 
manners, and friendliness. 

However, it should be noted that two of the contributors pre- 
sented pictures of the ante-bellum South which differed from the 
above generalized portrait. For example, the Old South, as seen 
by Mr. H. C. Nixon, far from being a leisurely squirearchy, was 
a vigorous middle-class society “... working toward a balanced 
industry, a reformed agriculture, and a free school system for 
the yeomen, when the [Civil] War upset the orderly process of 
evolution.” It is not clear from his essay whether Mr. Nixon 
believed that the traditions inherited from this “South” were 
the same as those which most of the other agrarians praised. 
Likewise, Mr. Andrew Nelson Lytle saw the Old South from a 
still different point of view. The society he pictured was a pro- 
vincial, economically self-sufficient one; a Jacksonian, rough-and- 
ready, community of the type that could produce a member who 
said, “Down here, men like me and Gineral Jackson and Colonel 
Davy Crockett always demands our rights; and if we don’t git 
’em, somebody else is mighty liable to git Hell.” 


1 
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Thus, the Agrarians left the reader in some doubt, since they 
did not make clear exactly what were “the traditions” of this 
agrarian society, the ante-bellum South, which must be main- 
tained. Was the “tradition” of the Old South that of a develop- 
ing public school system, as Mr. Nixon asserted; or, was it the 
“tradition” of an educational system based on the principle of 
educating only the élite, as Mr. Fletcher, also an agrarian, said? 
Were the “traditions” of the Old South those begotten by a “gra- 
cious civilization” of the squirearchy, as pictured by Messrs. Ran- 
som, Davidson, and Young; or, were its “traditions” those of the 
equalitarian, self-sufficient, homespun, yeoman society which Mr. 
Lytle presented? It would seem impossible that these diverse 
“Souths”, as shown in the different articles in the symposium, 
could have had the same traditions. It might be said that the 
contributors were merely trying to picture the Old South as it 
actually existed, with its diverse social groups. But if this were 
so, it would make the insistence of the agrarians upon the pre- 
servation of “the” Southern traditions either meaningless or im- 
possible. On the basis of the majority rule, the reader was left 
to conclude that the traditions which the agrarians sought to keep 
were those of the landed society, those of the “gracious civiliza- 
tion”. 

It was said in the joint statement of principles prefatory to 
T’xtt Taxe My Sranp that the contributors did not intend to be 
very specific in suggesting practical plans to carry out the prin- 
ciples they advocated—and certainly they were rot. In this 
statement of principles the assertion was made that “...an agra- 
rian régime will be secured readily enough when the superfluous 
industries are not allowed to rise against it.” A general warning 
against the evils of the industrial way of life was issued, and the 
agrarian way of life was praised. But no definite program for 
resisting the one or preserving the other was formulated. An 
appeal was presented for a way of life; the reader was left to 
draw up his own plans for the achievement of this life. 

To be sure, individual contributors to the symposium did set 
forth their own plans in several instances. Aside from the fact 
that these were fragmentary and far from specific, however, they 
were often diametrically opposed to each other. For example, 
in general, most of the agrarians did not advocate that the South 
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prevent the establishment of industries within its borders—and 
this is a point that should be emphasized, since critics so often 
failed to perceive it. Most of the agrarians were opposed to what 
they called the “industrial ideal”, to the philosophy and way of 
life that had accompanied industrial development in the North, 
to industrialism—but not to industry per se. Mr. John Crowe 
Ransom had even stated that the South must become industrial- 
ized—but only to a certain extent. It must be physically, but 
not spiritually, “reconstructed”, he said; it must handle the fire 
of industrialization, but not let its tradition of spiritual values be 
“burned”. Mr. Andrew Nelson Lytle, on the other hand, seemed 
to desire a self-sufficient economic life for agrarians, and to preach 
an economic and cultural boycott of the industrial society. For 
he stated in his essay that if the farmer would weave his own 
clothes and make his own shoes, he would be able to live in an 
industrial world without a great deal of actual cash. The reader 
of the book was left to decide for himself, apparently, which ad- 
vice constituted the true agrarianism. 

In such terms did the agrarians issue their call. They criticized 
the spiritual and economic evils which came in the train of in- 
dustrialism; they praised the traditions of the Southern, agrarian 
way of life, and they urged Southerners not to desert these tradi- 
tions for the industrial way. But, to the inquiring reader, they 
failed to make at all clear just what these traditions were, and 
how they could be preserved; they failed to present a compre- 
hensive philosophy for Southerners to accept, or a clearly defined 
practical program for Southerners to carry out. 

“In Dixie Land twelve take their stand and shed their ink for 
Dixie.” With these words the late Ulrich B. Phillips, distin- 
guished Southern historian, began a review of I’Lt Taxe My Sranp 
in the pages of the Yate Review. Many critics did “shed their 
ink”, however, for the book was widely reviewed throughout the 
East and the South. The New Yorx Times commented upon the 
book in an editorial; the agrarians and agrarianism were dis- 
cussed in the pages of the Macon, Georgia, TeLecrapn, the Chat- 
tanooga News, the New Orleans Trisune, the Birmingham 
News, and other Southern papers. The symposium was reviewed 
in magazines ranging in diversity of viewpoint and reading public 
from the Hounp anp Horn to the Nation. Besides these two 
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magazines, it was reviewed in the Vircinta QuaRTERLY REvIEW, 
the American Mercury, the Sewanee Review, the SaturDay 
Review oF Literature, the New York Times Boox Review, the 
Yate Review, and the ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Pouiticat anp Sociau Science. The book, therefore, had a,thor- 
ough public discussion and “airing”. 

With only one or two exceptions, the magazine and newspaper 
comments upon the book were unfavorable, and in these excep- 
tions the tone taken was more one of benevolent neutrality than 
of positive praise. The Nashville Movement seemed to give a 
great stimulus to the latent powers of wit of the reviewers, and 
the nature of its philosophy lent itself readily to the purposes of 
satire. The Macon, Georgia, TELEGRAPH, for example, ridiculed 
the book in an editorial entitled “Lee, We Are Here”; the New 
York Times editorially stated that I’tu Take My Sranp was “a 
sort of boys’ Froissart set of tales”. The contributors to the 
symposium were described variously as “Twelve Canutes”, 
“twelve elegists”, “the Twelve against the Yankees”, and the 
“Twelve Apostles at Nashville”. In spite of these humorous 
thrusts, however, the reviews indicate that most of the critics 
were serious-minded and that they judged the Agrarian case on 
what they considered were its merits. They pointed out that 
the agrarians presented no definite program, and that the reason- 
ing back of several essays, while “emotionally praiseworthy”, 
left out the physical aspects of the entire question. There was 
the feeling among the reviewers that the picture of farm life 
painted by the agrarians was too rosy, and that their picture of 
the ante-bellum South was far too favorable and un-critical. The 
opinion was fairly general in the comments upon the book that 
what was needed for the South was not a nostalgic return to the 
past, but rather an application of thought to the solution of the 
South’s present day problems. 

Whatever else may be said of I’xt Taxe My Sranp, it certainly 
secured a discussion of the ideas of the agrarians. In newspapers, 
in most of the leading magazines of the nation, and in public de- 
bate, their proposals were examined. In practically all cases the 
agrarian cause was rejected, but at least there was an opportunity 
for that “cause” to become known to the general American read- 
ing public. The first reaction had been hostile to the Nashville 
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Movement; the ten years that followed were to witness a 
strengthening of this first reaction. 


III 


In the decade after the publication of ’'tu Taxe My Sranp a 
thorough examination and discussion of agrarianism took place in 
intellectual circles—particularly in those in the South. The issue 
of agrarianism versus industrialism was the subject of public de- 
bate in cities like Richmond and New Orleans, and the dispute 
between the agrarians and their critics became so well known that 
at least one college debate was held on the subject. Through 
these debates, and through books and magazine articles, the pub- 
lic “airing” of the agrarian proposals proceeded in full swing. 
The moving spirit back of the continued discussion of agrarianism 
was in many cases the Agrarians themselves, for they were ever 
vigilant to present their cause, not only in writing, but also in 
personal “appearances” before public gatherings. 

In elaborating and defending their position after 1930 the Agra- 
rians were fortunate in having easy access to several magazines 
which served as forums for the expression of their views. Chief 
among these was the American Review, published in New York 
City from 1933 until 1937, and like its predecessor, THe Boox- 
MAN, under the editorship of Seward Collins. Despite the fact 
that the audience reached by the American Review was small 
in number and restricted in character mainly to academics and 
intellectuals, nevertheless it would be hard to overemphasize the 
importance of this magazine to the Nashville Group. The Agra- 
rians seem to have had admittance to unlimited space in its pages 
and they were given vigorous support by its editor; through it 
they could constantly enlarge upon the original statement of 
their views, and also contact other groups and individuals who 
sharedesentiments similar to their own. The American Review 
ceased publication in 1937, and the main channel through which 
the agrarians expressed their views henceforth became the SouTH- 
ERN Review. This quarterly magazine was established in 1935 
and is published at Louisiana State University. In its éditorial 
policy it was strictly non-partisan as far as the issue of agrarian- 
ism was concerned, and it published articles both by the agrarians 
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and their critics. However, its pages seem to have been open 
freely to the Agrarians and they published many articles there. 
Yet another quarterly, the Review or Pouitics, founded in 1939 
at the University of Notre Dame, published articles by the Agra- 
rians and their sympathizers and seemed to give them a warm 
welcome. 

Thus supplied with channels of expression, the Agrarians set 
about their business of winning friends and influencing people. 
If they failed more or less completely in this self-appointed task, 
the cause of their failure is not to be found in lack of earnest 
effort on their part. In their joint capacity as Southerners and as 
Agrarians, several members of the Nashville group participated 
in the Southern Policy Conferences of 1935 and 1936. In both 
meetings the Agrarians were greatly in the minority, and in both 
instances resolutions of which the Agrarians did not approve were 
passed by the Conference. Another body with which some of the 
Agrarians were associated and before which they presented their 
views was the Southern Historical Association. At the Novem- 
ber, 1936, meeting of the Association in Nashville, one session was 
devoted to a discussion of Agrarianism, at which papers were read 
by two Agrarians and replies were made by two of their critics. 
In the discussion which followed these speeches the majority of 
the historians present showed contempt for the Agrarian position 
and as a result, according to one witness, the Agrarians withdrew 
“in a huff” from the meeting. 

In these incidents we can see examples both of the widespread 
discussion and cénsistent rejection of Agrarian proposals by 
Southerners. Just as the Agrarians found themselves at odds 
with their fellow Southerners in the Southern Policy Conferences 
and the Southern Historical Association, so they differed from 
another vigorous Southern intellectual group—those who drew 
their inspiration from the University of North Carolina. In gen- 
eral, the Agrarians seem to have thought that the North Carolina 
“realists”, like those whom they called the Southern “liberals”, 
were too little concerned with the traditions of the agrarian South. 
Furthermore, they considered them too eager to discuss Southern 
problems in terms of the problems of the industrial East—in such 
terms as “planning”, and “raising the standard of living”—and to 
restrict the South to the same set of social and economic choices 
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which limited the thought of Europe and the eastern United 
States. 

The one “victory” gained by the Agrarians in this decade was 
their union with the American Distributists in the publication of 
a second symposium in 1936. This symposium, entitled Wxo 
Owns America?, was edited jointly by Allen Tate, the Agrarian, 
and Herbert Agar, leader of the Distributists. The Agrarians 
thereby joined with a group of writers from all sections of the 
country in the advocacy of a national program against “giant in- 
dustrialism”. The writers of this book desired to restore eco- 
nomic freedom to America—a freedom which had been present in 
America in the time of Jefferson, but which had been destroyed 
by the rise of large, impersonal, highly-centralized corporations. 
The method proposed for restoring the lost freedom was that of 
establishing small efficient industrial and business units, locally 
owned and operated, to compete with the nation-wide giant con- 
cerns. It was believed that in these small local units the individ- 
ual would have economic independence and security, and that the 
American man would once more be master of his economic fate. 

This second symposium was more significant, however, as an 
illustration of the main development of agrarian thought in the 
decade, than as the chief Agrarian victory. For the one outstand- 
ing characteristic of Agrarian thinking after 1930 was the greater 
attention paid to the economics of Agrarianism, and, more partic- 
ularly, to the economic and political programs for the achieve- 
ment of agrarian ideals. Messrs. Frank Owsley, Donald David- 
son, and an Agrarian convert, Troy J. Cauley, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgia Institute of Technology, took the lead in this 
development—Mr. Owsley’s contribution was an article in the 
March, 1935, issue of the American Review, entitled “The Pil- 
lars of Agrarianism”; Mr. Davidson published important articles 
throughout the ’30’s in various magazines, and collected them in 
1938 in a book, Tue Attack On Leviatuan; and Mr. Cauley 
published a book, Acrarranism: A Procram For FARMERS, in 
1935. These three were the most vocal Agrarians during this 
period; if their fellow travellers disagreed with them they did not 
make the fact public—with the exception of Mr. H. C. Nixon, 
who, it will be recalled, was a contributor to I’Lt Taxe My Sranp. 
In a statement published in 1938, Mr. Nixon said that he sought 
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a “broader program of agricultural reconstruction” than he found 
in the writings of the Agrarians since 1930. Aside from the de- 
fection of Mr. Nixon, however, the general public was left to be- 
lieve, on the assumption that silence meant consent, that Agrari- 
anism was what Messrs. Owsley, Davidson, and Cauley said it 
was. 

The economic goal sought after by Agrarians Cauley and Ows- 
ley was a society whose dominant element was subsistence farm- 
ers. Cities with their professional and business classes were not 
to be prohibited, but they were to occupy second place; econom- 
ically, politically, and socially, to the farming element. Similarly, 
commercial farming was not to be forbidden, but it was to be a 
distinctly secondary consideration; each farmer was to concen- 
trate first of all on raising enough to feed his family and livestock, 
and commercial farming was to be engaged in only after this re- 
quirement was satisfied. The Agrarians had a plan for the cities 
as well as for the farmers, for in the cities in the agrarian society 
the distributist ideal of small, decentralized, locally-owned and 
operated industries and businesses was to prevail. To bring about 
this agrarian “good society” the government was to pursue pol- 
icies designed consciously to these ends—policies to restore land 
to the people and people to the land, policies of differential tax- 
ation favorable to small subsistence farmers, policies to insure 
conservation of the soil, and others of similar intent. Presumably 
coercion was to be used if necessary, for it was advocated that the 
government buy all lands in the South held by absentee owners 
(including banks and insurance companies), and remove the tech- 
nologically unemployed from the cities to the land thus obtained. 
If this land were not properly cared for its owner was to be fined, 
and in case the original owner deserted the land it was to escheat 
to the state. In the words of Mr. Owsley, a “modified form of 
feudal tenure” was thus proposed. Shrewdly enough, the Agrari- 
ans doubted that the present national government could ever be 
induced to undertake such a drastic line of action, and, therefore, 
they set forth a political program to parallel their economic one. 

The key structure in the Agrarian political programs was the 
scheme of regional governments which were proposed. Unlike 
the regionalism which Messrs. Vance, Odum, and others of the 
North Carolina group advocated—a regionalism which sought a 
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high degree of codperation between the national and regional 
governments—the Agrarian type smacked of the belligerent pre- 
Civil War sectionalism. These regional governments were to have 
much more power than the present state ones, the most striking 
changes being that they were to have power to fix the tariff and 
to tax “foreign” (i. e. extra-regional) capital invested in the re- 
gion. The regions were to be represented equally in the member- 
ship of the federal legislative body, of the cabinet, of the Supreme 
Court, and in the election of the president. The Agrarians, and 
particularly Mr. Davidson, interpreted the history of the United 
States since the Civil War as the exploitation of one section, the 
South, by another section, the Northeast. Thus, the creation of 
these semi-autonomous regional governments was urged as a 
necessary step to enable the South to protect itself from future 
exploitation. 

By 1940, the fundamental nature of the Nashville Movement 
had become evident. It was agrarian in the sense that its mem- 
bers sought the preservation and restoration of a society com- 
posed chiefly of small, property-owning, “yeomen” farmers. The 
movement was not agrarian in the sense of being a popular up- 
rising of farmers; certainly it never developed the political mo- 
mentum, based on economic and social discontent, which had 
characterized the earlier agrarian movement of the South led by 
“Pitchfork Ben” Tillman. The Agrarians made it clear that they 
proposed no “cult” or “colony”. They did not wish to establish a 
second Brook Farm, or a second Ruskin Codperative Association; 
rather, a whole nation, or at least one section of it, was to be 
brought back to the good way of life. They did not desire a 
literal restoration of the life of the Old South; they wished to 
preserve its traditions, but they advocated an economy based 
primarily on subsistence farming—in contrast to the cotton-dom- 
inated commercial agriculture of the Old South. Nevertheless, 
during the decade the old muddled points in Agrarian thinking 
were not resolved and even additional contradictions were added. 
For example, it was still not settled whether Agrarianism meant 
opposition to industry coming to the South, as well as to indus- 
trialism, and there were statements by Agrarians supporting each 
~ side of the question. Or again, the Agrarians claimed to be spir- 
itual and political descendants of Jefferson, and they praised Jef- 
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fersonian, agrarian simplicity; yet, their plans for a “modified 
feudalism” would certainly have involved an extension of govern- 
mental authority into the life of the ordinary citizen and farmer 
far beyond anything of which even the most militant North 
Carolina sociologist—let alone Jefferson—would have dreamed. 

The Nashville Movement remained purely an “intellectual” 
one; it did not find a widespread popular feeling upon which it 
could rest, and it remained out of touch with the ordinary citizen. 
Furthermore, it had the unenviable fate of being an “intellectual” 
movement which did not have the general support of the “intel- 
lectuals” of its own region, though it found some sympathy among 
them for certain of its ideals. Seemingly, it had little direct influ- 
ence and effect upon Southern life, though there was no way to 
measure this with anything approaching accuracy. The Nashville 
Movement was always highly informal, with a minimum of organ- 
ization. Indeed, during most of its existence it could have been 
described better as a group of individuals, than as a “movement”. 
In 1940, only a few of its members were still located at Vander- 
bilt University. The decade ended, as it had begun, with the 
Agrarians as separated individuals writing scattered protests 
against the dominant trends of Southern life. 


IV 


One reason for the failure of the Nashville Movement was its 
inability to reach the common man. The Agrarians thought in 
aesthetic and intellectual—rather than practical—terms. They 
spoke, not of how the ordinary man could make a living, but of 
agriculture as a vocation “pursued” for “wealth, pleasure, or 
prestige”. Farming, to them, was “a form of labor that is pur- 
sued with intelligence and leisure”, and they praised the “culture 
of the soil” as the “best and most sensitive of vocations”. Thus, 
it is not surprising that they failed to contact the great mass of 
the people of a region whose surplus farm population was con- 
stantly pressing to the cities to gain bare subsistence. Professor 
Paul Buck’s classes in the history of the South at Harvard had 
heard of the Agrarians, but the average Southerner was totally 
unaware of their existence. Certainly the typical Southern farmer 
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would not have understood the Agrarian language even had he 
been reached by it. 

This insulation from the man in the street is the familiar dif- 
ficulty of any intellectual movement, but the primary reason for 
the failure of the Agrarians was much more fundamental. For, 
though their cause did become known to Southern intellectuals, 
few were the converts to it. If the common man had reason to 
distrust the Agrarians because of their impracticality, the intel- 
lectual did so with far more reason because of the undisciplined 
and flabby thinking of the Agrarians. Perhaps the clearest illus- 
tration of this fatal weakness is found in the attempt of the Agra- 
rians to explain why men deserted an Agrarian way of life for 
an industrial one, if the Agrarian way were so much superior. 
They couched their explanation of this phenomena in “moral” 
terms, asserting that Southerners had been seduced down the in- 
dustrial path because of certain “devils”’—“devils” such as mod- 
ern advertising, devotion to the “idea of progress”, or to the “cult 
of science”. As basic explanations of an historic change in the 
economic life of human beings, these statements seem to possess 
no reality whatsoever. Similarly, the Agrarian picture of the Old 
South reflected more credit to commendable emotional desires 
than to vigorous historical thinking. Finally, the Agrarians did 
not achieve unity or clarity either in their picture of the ideal 
Agrarian society or of the programs necessary for its achievement. 

In any appraisal of the Nashville brand of Agrarianism its 
criticisms of an industrial society must stand out as its strongest 
element. Just as the Agrarians insisted, industrialism too often 
does mean loss of contact with nature, overcrowded cities, slums, 
and dull, robot-like work performed in unhealthful surroundings. 
The fallacy of the Agrarians’ position here, however, lay in the 
fact that they did not really evaluate industrialism. They saw 
a social and economic system solely in terms of its evil features. 
Tut Taxe My Sranp, like its famous predecessor in social indict- 
ment, Uncte Tom’s Casin, presented a picture which was essen- 
tially false. For industrialism also means better schools, a higher 
standard of living, more and better public services, and higher 
standards of achievement in affairs intellectual and aesthetic. 
Most of all, an industrial system with its accompanying jobs 
offers a haven to which inhabitants of rural slum areas may 
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escape—and escape they did in Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and other Southern states. It is not maintained here 
that industrialism as we know it in the eastern United States ap- 
proaches anywhere near perfection in its economic, political, or 
cultural aspects, but the Agrarians failed to convince more than 
a handful of people that their proposed society offered any im- 
provement over present conditions. Nor is it held that the South 
is faced with an either-or choice—either industrialism or agrarian- 
ism. Surely the goal toward which Southerners should strive is 
an equitable integration of farm and factory, of urban and rural 
needs and desires. If Agrarianism had been simply a warning 
to the South to avoid the evils which had accompanied industrial- 
ism in western Europe and in the eastern United States—and to 
a few of the Agrarians it seemed to mean just this—then certainly 
every intelligent Southerner would have espoused it. But if 
Agrarianism meant only this how did it differ from the preach- 
ments of the much despised (by the Agrarians) “Southern lib- 
erals”? 

A democratic system very wisely provides for the free expres- 
sion of minority views. But one could have wished that the 
Agrarians had been more thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
of which they spoke, and had put forth more constructive crit- 
icisms and programs. The words of one of their number, Stark 
Young, written more than a decade ago as advice to fellow South- 
erners, might be cited to the members of the Nashville Movement: 


...to work any good ends we shall have to find grounds for 
these qualities that we proclaim. You may hold as violent 
prejudices, preferences, opinions as you like. You are free 
about them, to endorse, to feel. But to press them on others 
you must find bases for them in conceptions, you must know. 
Otherwise the convincingness of what you say depends on 
your own charms. 


by Arthur Blair 


KNOWLEDGE BLED IN GUILT 


in memory of John Wheelwright 


No tongue dropped, asleep, no dumb ghost 
Cracked beneath the Seven Sacraments, 
Spent, smouldering in the brain’s genitals: 
No release, only ubiquitous silence, 

The sputter and twirl in Flame of Faith. 


A splintered thunderbolt cracked night’s 
Penitence: day sped quickly (keyed toe-high) 
To mirrcr mind’s mythological hate 

In Pythagorean ultimatum. Incidents 
Diverged to fall, concealing Cloth’s impotence. 


Night apes Vision; a skeleton Divinity 
Formulates the doom of Judas; guilt 
Drains pus in erudition to foreshadow 
Nothing. Terror blazed knowledge early, 
Then gripped and tore vicarious Faith. 


Bought thus through fiber’s wreck, Peace 

Breaks miracles: structure filters the past 

In twisted allegory. What force conceived 
Conception in the Act, God-Head wrought 
In essence as adulterate experience? 


And thus accomplished Death is infinite, 

A metaphor: only the Poet crept beyond desire 
To rack himself (the Victim) as Cosmic 
Nerve in epilogue of Fate unliquidated 

By Earth-Desiring or the Seven Sacraments. 


by Charles Child Walcutt 


REGION ALISM— 


PRACTICAL OR AESTHETIC? 


N considering our attitude toward our region I should like to 

make some observations on a parallel aspect of linguistic 
study. It took the linguists a long time to establish beyond doubt 
the fact that language constantly changes, that usage determines 
correctness, and that grammatical rules are not eternal verities 
but only descriptions of how certain forms are used at certain 
times. Now if linguistic change exists, we must ask the further 
question: Is it desirable or not? And, since it is inevitable, what 
should be the linguist’s attitude toward that part of it which is 
not entirely inevitable, namely the speed at which that change 
moves? Many linguists have failed to consider this further prob- 
lem. Carried away by their undoubted proof that language 
changes, they have set out, some of them, to encourage that change 
by sanctioning the acceptance of new forms as soon as sufficient 
evidence can be mustered to prove that they exist. 

Of course language changes, but I am not sure that it changes 
for the better. I believe I am correct in saying that ancient Greek 
was a more flexible instrument than modern Chinese, whose in- 
flexions have been levelled and tonal emphasis substituted for 
them. I am sure that the majority of people have always, un- 
fortunately, written and spoken their languages badly, and that 
the acceptance of “incorrect” forms has been prevented or at least 
greatly retarded, by the existence of a respected standard which 
is maintained and defended by the educated classes. That stand- 
ard is recognized by the less educated classes just insofar as it is 
defended by the educated ones. In short, the latter can speed 
change or delay it. Since all language forms are merely conven- 
tional, and since one convention is as hard to learn as another, I 
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am inclined to think that the more slowly the language changes 
the better it will be for all who use it, the more slowly words 
change in meaning the less likely they will be to dupe and mislead 
us. 

The parallel with regionalism is fairly obvious. For a long time 
the very existence of regional patterns of culture was denied. When 
such patterns were recognized they were either despised, con- 
demned as outlandish, or viewed as mere youthful stages in the 
growth of parts of this country. They were not taken seriously 
during the Local Color movement and they were severely rebuked, 
during the 1920’s, for holding back the procession of culture. Now 
at long last, the unquestionable existence of regional patterns, like 
the existence of linguistic change, has been recognized. And just 
as linguists leapt to the promotion of that change, so some region- 
alists have jumped to the conclusion that because regional differ- 
ences are real and inevitable they are also desirable and should 
be enthusiastically promoted and accentuated. And just as some 
linguists have been charged with smothering humane studies, so 
an undue concern with the region may lead us into bickering and 
polemic that contribute nothing to guarding and spreading the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. 

Whether consciously or not, I believe that contemporary re- 
gionalists are inspired and dazzled by the light of New England’s 
“Golden Day”. There was a regional flowering which has proved 
to be easily the most significant manifestation of American cul- 
ture. So powerful has it been that it has imposed its ways of 
thinking on the rest of the country. And it has been so arrogantly 
unaware of other regions as regions that it has provoked the con- 
tinual attacks from other sections which have in turn come, un- 
fortunately, to characterize modern regionalism. This respect, in 
which modern regional movements differ from New England’s 
Golden Day, is their chief weakness. The Classic Americans were 
close to the soil, they were local and loyal, and they were fired 
with a sense of unity and purpose in the service of thought. But 
none of them was aware of any difference between thinking about 
and for New England and thinking about and for Mankind. Local 
scenery blended with universal truths in the writings of Emerson 
and Hawthorne and Thoreau. They wrote about what they saw 
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and knew, but they wrote for the world. Boston was deemed the 
“hub of the universe” because great and active minds were gath- 
ered there, not because New England as a social unit was their 
prime concern. They thought of themselves as a hub or center, 
not as a region. They gathered to study and discuss Dante and 
Goethe and the philosophy of Asia. They were united in their 
devotion to truth, not in defaming England—or the Middle West. 
A new generation of men, in other parts of the country, is quite 
naturally irritated at being expected to carry on the New England 
tradition; but when they devote themselves to revolt from that 
tradition they become as angry flies buzzing around a stately and 
thick-skinned elephant. Last spring, an Iowan, accusing the East 
of provinciality, wrote as follows: “Provinciality at its worst be- 
comes cosmopolitan imperialism—the ignorant or aggressive at- 
tempt to impose the attitudes of one locality (Rome [and Iowa 
City?], Paris, London, New York, Berlin) on another locality.” 
The quotation reveals the painful truth that the essense of pro- 
vinciality is awareness and resentment of social and cultural dif- 
ferences. True greatness is supremely indifferent because it knows 
it is the hub of the universe. This is why the English annoy many 
Americans and why New England annoys the rest of the nation. 
Here, then, is the point I want to present. A regionalism that 
attempts to direct the free play of intellect by defining the sub- 
jects of philosophical speculation or intentionally limiting the 
materials of its aesthetic activity is fastening a millstone to the 
neck of the Muse. In the practical sphere, however, an actively 
regional point of view and program may be useful and necessary. 
In illustration of my first point I wish to remark on the present 
state of regional fiction. In California or New Mexico a new 
society might seem to have swept away the old Spanish tradition. 
In many ways it has. But the old Spanish flavor is still there, 
wherever one turns. The question then arises, what actual part 
do these elements play in the lives of the people? A sociologist 
or statistician could make case studies or compile data on the 
problem, but it would require a subtle analyst to get to its heart. 
Perhaps it could only be done by a novelist. And I do not mean 
a sociologist using the novel form. The true artist would study 
the region only incidentally, for his prime concern would be with 
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personality and the flavor of consciousness. In pursuit of this 
concern he would, I believe, get nearer the essence of the region 
than the sociologist, but he would do so only because his eye was 
kept steadily on his main object of character and the texture of 
consciousness. 

If this be true, the conclusion emerges that one can be aesthetic- 
ally regional only by not trying to be so. A novelist cannot set 
out to be a regionalist without failing in his real business, but if 
he tends to his real business he may expose profundities of re- 
gional life which are forever inaccessible to the sociologist—and 
to the professed regionalist. 

In most modern “regional” fiction the region has no funda- 
mental effect upon the characters and yet receives so much detailed 
attention that the characters receive almost none. This defect is 
most pronounced in the recent disastrous flood of regional-his- 
torical novels. Problem, history, setting, and superficial traits of 
character are always easier to handle than the searching study 
of people which I have affirmed to be the true business of the 
novel. Because this bad money always drives out the good, it 
may be asserted with some assurance that historical novels can 
almost never be regional in the sense of capturing the true flavor 
of consciousness at a remote time and place. Most of them are 
exciting and colorful narratives with an assortment of stock action 
characters that one can predict nine times out of ten from the 
cover of the book or duplicate in motion pictures at random. A 
lifetime of study enabled Thackeray apparently to capture the 
elusive genius of eighteenth-century life and to disclose it in in 
Henry Esmonp. But the average novelist simply does not know 
enough about any part of the past to present more than its events 
and its surface appearance (unless, of course, it is the past of his 
own boyhood, but this does not generally figure in historical 
novels). He has not time to learn more. The undiminished flow 
of regional-historical novels offers much that is thrilling and hor- 
rendous but little that is profoundly regional and little of any 
permanent worth. 

There are various ways of saying what is the matter with con- 
scious regional fiction. We can say that the writer cares about 
his message so much that he neglects plot and character. We can 
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say that the writer is not primarily a novelist, but an essayist 
whose interest is in things and ideas rather than people. We can 
say that the writer has devoted himself to recording facts rather 
than the impact of those facts on his characters. Or we can say, 
in broader terms, that the writer has not distinguished between 
the spheres of aesthetic and practical activity, the one involving 
contemplation and pleasure, the other knowledge and action. 

The most authentic aesthetic regionalism seems to come from 
writers like Robert Frost, Thomas Wolfe, and—to take an ex- 
treme case—Richard Wright, whose prime concerns are not con- 
sciously regional. These three project radically different patterns 
of feeling and thinking by showing the character in terms of the 
region in which he lives. All three deal with common human 
universals. Indeed, all three deal extensively with a single uni- 
versal—the quest of the individual to find a place in the world, 
a unity of thought, feeling, and action, a key io the restless search- 
ings in his heart. Frost shows us the tight integrity and reserved 
wonder of the New Englander. Wolfe bares his lust for more 
and more life and sensation through Eugene Gant and Monk Web- 
ber in the Old South. Wright’s negro, Bigger Thomas, hemmed 
in and frustrated by racial discrimination in Chicago, finds fulfil- 
ment in murder. In each instance, character is the prime concern, 
but it is always shown to have its peculiar quality, its content and 
its expression in terms of the environment in which it lives. That 
environment provides problem, experience, and background for 
the character, yet the character remains the prime concern. The 
novelist deals with life as it feels to the individual, by doing full 
justice to the external conditions which affect him and to which 
he responds. If this be regionalism, the regionalism is accidental, 
and incidental to the main concern, yet at the same time it is the 
truest regionalism there is, for it alone embodies the truth that no 
region has meaning or even existence, except as it acts upon people 
and in turn is acted upon by them. 

The practical man, bent upon action, sees a problem and directs 
his energies toward it. Translated into literary art, however, his 
program comes out as an essay or a political declaration, not a 
novel, for the study of character has been omitted in favor of the 
issues which interest the writer. This means that the universals 
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have not emerged from the particulars, that the practical has fore- 
stalled the aesthetic. 


II 


I have been talking about the impulse to substitute regional 
interests for the great tradition... . As teachers in this region, we 
are concerned with what I consider another manifestation of the 
same impulse: namely, the substitution of social science and 
education for the humanities, or the theory that we must educate 
for a changing modern world which is cutting us off from the 
values of the past. But must we encourage this change too? And 
can we keep pace with it? Shall we, pointing to 1960, educate 
today’s children for a world wherein man has found how to make 
use of his marvelous practical inventions, or shall we train them 
in prowess and frontier versatility for a world in which the pres- 
ent complex social structure will have been destroyed? 

These are not captious questions. They illustrate the folly of 
abandoning the humanities in favor of science and social studies. 
They also indicate the evil of abandoning the Great Tradition in 
favor of regional peculiarities. They warn us to strike a workable 
balance. Human values are surprisingly permanent. The ideals 
of Emerson and Thoreau about the integrity of the individual and 
the need to subordinate society to him will survive the present 
furore over economics a thousand times. Let us, then not confuse 
our cultural tradition with a temporary, though very painful, 
economic situation. Let us not abandon the real values in a vain 
effort to cope with an unlovely problem. I say “vain” because 
any program which involves “temporarily” abandoning the good 
life will take us further from it rather than closer to it. We must 
cherish our best culture while we set about preserving it. I can 
imagine that many Germans thought they could set their culture 
aside temporarily while they fought for economic autonomy. And 
now see what they have! 

But whereas I urge that we should concentrate on the best of 
our cultural heritage, I do not urge us consciously to eschew re- 
gional ways. A group of nostalgic Harvard men bravely “carry- 
ing on” in a Southwest full of imaginary buffaloes and Indians 
would be a sorrier spectacle than any militant regionalism. Our 
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problem is to be as humane and intellectual as possible, and to 
keep our interests spontaneously broad. The effects of our re- 
gional life will be in everything we do, whether we think about it 
or not. To resist these regional influences while living among 
them is as provincial as to exaggerate them unduly. 

The task facing American teachers who feel modern youth 
slipping away in pursuit of the new, false, easy gods is not to 
abandon their ideals but to study how they may be taught to 
modern youth more effectively. If the lecture method appears 
fruitless for students who cannot read, we can teach them to read 
without betraying our subject matter. If the educationalists con- 
vince us that there is, after all, something to be said for their 
project method, we can still apply it to the best American litera- 
ture. If modern youth seems to have lost his taste for poetry, we 
can devise a better means of cultivating it. 

But we have lost ground, and if we do not move quickly and 
purposefully, the enemy will be upon us. Departments of Elocu- 
tion, drama, journalism, and subjectless method are eager to water 
down the humanities for a dangerously rising number of students 
who are going out to teach English in our public schools. These 
teachers in turn instruct students who are less and less prepared 
or disposed to take college courses in English and American lit- 
erature. I believe our problem is squarely before us. We must 
alter where we alteration find, not by cheapening our subject but 
by meeting the new state of affairs. We must take notice of what 
is useful in the techniques of Education and Speech and engraft 
them upon our own sound knowledge of subject matter. Better 
still, we may develop superior techniques such as can only be de- 
vised by those who have intimate knowledge of the subject they 
are to teach. 

Our problem is being faced by English teachers all over the 
nation—and it will be a matter of some gratification to this group 
to recall that American Literature teachers are most active in 
this respect. They should be. They are used to fighting and have 
only recently won a long fight for the recognition of American, 
Literature. They have fewer courses and a curriculum less in- 
flexible to modification. And they are teaching a subject which is 
their own. 
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Regionalism, I conclude, is a perfectly valid subject of interest 
and study. The English gentry, for example, are devoted to the 
study of folk-lore and place names, for which they make no apol- 
ogy. The Easterner who emulates this activity of the English is 
guilty of inconsistency as well as provinciality if he comes to the 
Southwest but refuses to interest himself in its history or culture. 
Only a narrow man would refuse to respond to his environment. 
But this sort of interest need never become binding or exclusive; 
it must not limit the horizon of a thinking man. If he is aware 
of his region, he is bound to do full justice to it as he deals with 
more universal problems. If he cleaves to it too closely, how- 
ever, he will probably not work.through to the larger truths which 
are the province of art and philosophy. Let us then be citizens, 
teachers, and scholars im our region; let us strive with its practical 
problems and study whatever in it interests us; but let us never 
burden our artistic and intellectual flight with our loyalty to a 
particular society or locality. 

Politically, socially, academically we can foster regional living 
without being provincial; we can, that is, guide our people away 
from their preoccupation with business values without in any 
sense abandoning the Great Tradition of western culture. Our 
leadership in this respect, however, must be creative and positive, 
not antagonistic and negative. 


. 


by Clement Eaton 


THE HUMOR OF THE SOUTHERN YEOMAN 


N the romantic background of the Old South the yeoman was 

a negligibie figure. Since he was a plain farmer, he did not 

fit into the picture of an aristocratic society dominated by the 
great planters, living in spacious homes of the Greek Renais- 
sance style, and commanding the services of hundreds of black 
slaves. The poor-white, on the other hand, being an extreme 
type, crept as a foil into the lavish pageant described by roman- 
tic writers. Nor, until recently, did this middle class in South- 
ern society attract the attention of historians, for unfortunately 
the yeoman farmers left behind them relatively few written rec- 
ords. A balanced view of Southern civilization, however, should 
include these “rustic democrats”. For a realistic insight into the 
life of the yeomanry, one must turn to the rich but relatively un- 
worked vein of social history that runs through the pages of the 
Southern humorists. 

It is especially necessary, in view of the dominance of the ro- 
mantic stereotype, to distinguish between the Southern yeoman 
and the poor-white’ The line drawn between these two classes 
was often blurred, for the yeoman was frequently confused with 
the poor-white by contemporary travelers and even by native 
writers. The true poor-white formed only a small fraction of 
Southern society, a shiftless and landless group that was prob- 
ably less than five per-cent of the white population. Many op- 
probrious names were applied to these underprivileged people, 
Georgia crackers, Missississippi rednecks, Carolina Sandhillers, 
Louisiana Cajuns, piney woods folk, tackies, squatters, mountain 
whites, dirt eaters, poor white trash. The true poor-white was a 
creature like Ransy Sniffle in Longstreet’s “The Fight” or the 
clay eater in Hooper’s Tue Wipow Rucsy’s Hussanp. Such a 
type was comparable to “the slum element” in Northern cities. 
Living on poor soils and in the secluded nooks and corners of the 
South, he preserved the ways of his ancestors, the pioneers, with- 
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out the spirit and hope of the pioneer. As Rupert Vance has 
pointed out, he represented the ebb of the frontier. 

From the pages of the Southern humorists we gain our most 
vivid impression of the crackers. On court days they would come 
into the somnolent villages of the South, driving two-wheeled 
carts pulled by mules, bony horses, or oxen which were guided by 
a rope around their horns, and cracking their long whips. In the 
morning they seemed to be the most harmless individuals on 
earth; “their bilious-looking eyes, and tanney, shrivelled faces . . 
wore a meek and pensive expression”, according to Mayor Jones’s 
Curonictes oF Pinevitte. But towards noon, after they had 
imbibed heavily of bald-face liquor, a transformation occured. 
“Then might be seen the cadaverous looking wiregrass boy in his 
glory, as he leaped out into the sand before the door, and toss- 
ing his linsey jacket into the air, proclaimed himself the best man 
in the county. Then, too, might be seen the torpid clay-eater, 
his bloated, watery countenance illuminated by the exhilarating 
qualities of Mr. Harley’s rum, as he closed in with his antag- 
onist . . .” cursing, biting, gouging. 

To modern eyes, the poor-whites of the Old South appear to be 
tragic figures, but to the planters and the residents of the towns 
they were a comic element. The upper plantation group, as a 
class, felt little sense of responsibility for the poverty, the illiter- 
acy, the peculiar diseases of hookworm and malaria, and the 
drunkenness which best the lower classes. What could be more 
laughable to these aristocrats than to observe the crude manners 
and dress of the “tackies”, to be amused at their rusticity, and to 
laugh at the'r quaint vernacular? Even the slaves of the big 
house made fun of “poor-white trash”. In his History oF THE 
Drviornc Line Colonel William Byrd had set an example of aris- 
tocratic wit by his satire on the lubbers, or backwoods people, of 
North Carolina. 

The yeoman, in contradistinction to the poor-white, was a re- 
spectable farmer, belonging to a class that formed the bulk of 
the population of the South. Thorpe has drawn an attractive por- 
trait of a member of this class in “The Big Bear of Arkansas”. 
This mighty teller of tall tales was a man in the prime of his life, 
enjoying perfect health and contentment: “his eyes were as 
sparkling as diamonds, and good-natured to simplicity. Then his 
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perfect confidence in himself was irresistibly droll.” Representa- 
tive specimens of the yeoman class were described by Lamar in 
“Polly Peablossom’s Wedding” and by Thompson in Mayor 
Jones’s Courtsuip. Among this large body of yeoman farm- 
ers, constituting the middle class of the South, there were many 
gradations of economic well-being and of culture. It is a striking 
fact that, in contrast to present conditions, most of these farmers 
owned their lands, a proprietorship that gave them a sense of in- 
dependence and self-respect. From unpublished returns of the 
1860 census, Professor Owsley has demonstrated that approxi- 
mately eighty per-cent of the farmers of all grades in Alabama 
owned their farms. 

The customs and manners of the common people presented a 
rich tapestry of local material for the literary artist. This mater- 
ial, unsuited for use by the dominant romantic school of South- 
ern writers, was exploited by the Southern humorists who began 
to write in the period from 1830 to 1860. Unhampered by Euro- 
pean traditions, with the exception of the slight influence of Addi- 
son, these writers observed freshly the life about them and re- 
ported their findings without much effort at literary finish. They 
found around them the racy and individualized characters of the 
crackers and the yeoman, whose uncouth language and provin- 
ciality afforded substance for mirth. They could create, there- 
fore, a native American humor, based on realistic observation, 
and illuminated by many side-lights of local color. 

The Negro, on the other hand, was seldom used as a subject 
for comedy by ante-bellum Southern writers. Not until the time 
of Joel Chandler Harris did the darkey assume a prominent place 
in Southern humor. Perhaps the detachment that was essential 
to see the ludicrous side of the poor white man was lacking in 
the case of the Negro, who was a form of property bitterly as- 
sailed by the abolitionists. Besides, the black slave was a con- 
gruous element in the plantation régime, while the cracker was 
not. 

The origin of this realistic literature dealing with the common 
man can be explained partly by the democratic upsurge of the 
Jacksonian movement. In addition, economic and social condi- 
tions were ripe for the development of a school of broad humor 
below Mason and Dixon’s line. Georgia was the cradle of South- 
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ern humor. In this state a remarkable contrast arose between the 
yeomanry of the red hills and the planter of the long settled tide- 
water region. Indeed, the frontier had only recently been erased 
in the 1830’s with the removal of the Cherokees. This juxtaposi- 
tion of seasoned culture and the rude frontier produced incongru- 
ities and comic situations that evoked laughter. Humor is not 
usually associated with romanticism, but Southern writers of hu- 
mor like Longstreet and Thompson cast a nostalgic glance back 
at the old customs and social survivals of the frontier that were 
disintegrating. 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet set the example of delineating the 
ludicrous aspects of the life of Southern yeomen and crackers in 
his Georcia Scenes, published in 1835. From that date to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, numerous Southerners, such as Wil- 
liam Tappan Thompson, Johnson Hooper, John Basil Lamar, Jo- 
seph G. Baldwin, and Harden E. Taliaferro, followed his lead. 
Preéminent among the humorous writers from the upper South 
was George Washington Harris, whose bold descriptions of the 
mountain whites remind one of the recent draftsmanship of 
Thomas Hart Benton in such pictures as “I got a Gal on Sour- 
wood Mountain” and “In the Ozarks”. In his Sur Lovincoop’s 
Yarns, the humor of the Old South found its most powerful and 
comic expression. Unfortunately the difficult dialect and the ex- 
treme realism of his work have hampered its popularity. 

The writers that exploited the vein of Southern humor were 
chiefly journalists who sought to enliven the pages of their news- 
papers by local anecdotes or lawyers who entertained each other 
on the circuit by swapping stories. They collected oral stories that 
they had heard and gave them literary form or they described 
comic happenings of the yeomen or crackers. These stories orig- 
inated in village taverns, livery stables, bar rooms, or at the 
campfires of wagoners and hunters, and they represented a dif- 
ferent standard of stories, as Shields McIlwaine has pointed out, 
from the type of polite and witty anecdotes to be told in the par- 
lors and on the verandahs of the planters’ homes. The former 
brand of humor bore the unmistakable stamp of the common man. 
Having evolved from the practical joking of the frontier, it had 
an earthy tang and was characterized by broad farce, such as a 
bull playing havoc with a quilting party, or the antics of a preacher 
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when some lizards were placed in his trowsers, or the comedy 
arising from a horse swap in Georgia. 

Despite the place of honor which romantic literature held in 
the estimation of Southerners these amusing stories of low life 
were keenly relished. This Rabelaisian taste was indicated by the 
fact that ten editions of Grorcia Scenes were printed before 1861 
and Mayor Jones’s Courtsuip appealed to such a wide circle of 
readers that it ran through eleven editions. Furthermore, some 
of the most droll personalities of the Old South, like the plebeian 
Governor “Zeb” Vance of North Carolina and Judge Dooley of 
Georgia, remained oral story tellers and wits who never committed 
their humor to the printed page. 

In an age when romantic literature was in vogue, the Southern 
humorists felt apologetic about their realistic writings. After Au- 
gustus Baldwin Longstreet had become a preacher and a college 
president, he was disturbed at times by the frivolity and indelicacy 
of his Georcia Scenes, but he justified his work on the ground 
that it was authentic social history which a later age would value. 
In his preface to Mayor Jones’s CuHrRonIcLes oF PINEVILLE, 
Thompson also affirmed a historical purpose, to preserve a record 
of the genus, the cracker, before education “by polishing away 
those peculiarities which now mark his manners and language, re- 
duce him to the common level of commonplace people, and make 
him a less curious ‘specimen’ for the study of the naturalist. As 
he new is, however, I have endeavored to catch his ‘manners liv- 
ing as they rise.’ ” 

As records of Southern history these writings must be used with 
caution, for exaggeration was an important ingredient in the hu- 
mor of the Old South. The mirror which the humorous writers 
held up to nature was frequently like those distorting mirrors in 
side-shows that reflect the human form in ridiculously grotesque 
shapes. In order to correct this tendency to caricature the de- 
scriptions of the humorists should be compared with the reports 
of travelers in the ante-bellum South. The humorists had an ad- 
vantage, however, over most travelers in reporting Southern con- 
ditions, for they observed Southern life from within. The keen ob- 
servations which they made were the fruit of a lifetime of associa- 
tion and understanding rather than the product of a hasty visit. 
They had no axe to grind nor thesis to prove, such as vitiated 
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much of ante-bellum Southern literature, for they were freer from 
the warping influence of the defense of slavery than any other 
group of Southern writers. 

The sports and amusements of the common people were an es- 
pecially rich field for comic delineation by the Southern humor- 
ists. These diversions were mainly an outgrowth of frontier con- 
ditions. In the less developed sections of the South, as well as 
north of the Ohio River, occurred wrestling matches and rude 
fights that were completely devoid of chivalry. The victor would 
jump upon a stump and crow like a cock, flapping his arms, or he 
would boast, “I’m the yallow blossom of the forest”, “I’m kin to 
a rattlesnake on the mother’s side”, “I’m the stepfather of the 
yearth”, “I’m a lion with a mangy tail, a bear with a sore head, 
a flying whale”. A distinctive sport of the Southern backwoods 
was gander pulling, in which the contestants on horseback sought 
to pull off the head and neck of a well-greased gander hung high 
on a pole. The yeomen of Georgia indulged in a drinking game 
called “Bingo”, in which gallons of liquor were consumed to the 
varied accompaniment of a song that began, “A farmer’s dog sat 
on the barn-door and Bingo was his name, O!” 

The tremendous vitality and optimism of the Southern yeoman 
often found expression in tall stories that had a Baron Munchau- 
sen flavor. Franklin J. Meine has collected some of these extrav- 
agant stories in his Tati Stories oF THE SouTHWEST. This type of 
humor was especially prevalent on the frontier where the mys- 
ter'es of an undiscovered country and the bigness of the moun- 
tains and the prairies excited the imagination. But in the interior 
regions of the South the tall tale also flourished. Taliaferro has 
related some of these impossible stories that he heard in the back 
country of North Carolina in Fisner’s River Scenes CHARAC- 
TERS. There were stories of marvelous snakes that took their 
tails in their mouths and rolled along like a hoop. There were 
humorous stories of eating impossible quantities of peaches or 
watermelons, of magical trees that grew so fast that a horse who 
was hitched to a branch was hoisted high into the sky, of incred- 
ible fights with catamounts, and of bears that displayed human 
sauciness and sagacity. Finally there were ghost stories such as 
those the superstitious old hatter told Joel Chandler Harris when 
he was a small boy on the plantation near Eatonville, Georgia. 
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A peculiar quality of the humor of the Southern yeoman was 
its emphasis on what Professor Alphonso Smith called “the hu- 
mor of discomfiture”. This laughter at the painful or embarras- 
sing predicaments of others may have arisen out of the practical 
joking of the frontier. Good examples of such humor are to be 
found in the Sut Lovingood tales, such as “Bart Davis’s Dance” 
and “Sicily Burns’s Wedding”, or the drover’s tale, related by 
Olmsted in his travel account, A Journey THroucu Texas. 

From the reports of travelers in the South we gain the impres- 
sion that the poor whites, unlike the yeomen, were lacking in 
humor. The conditions of life were so hard for them that they 
developed a fatakistic melancholy, especially in the mountain 
regions. James Lane Allen described the unchanged mountain- 
eers of Kentucky: “eyes with a slow long look of mild enquiry, 
or of general listlessness, or of unconscious and unaccountable 
melancholy; the key of life a low minor strain, losing itself in 
reverie; voices monotonous in intonation; movements uniformed 
by nervousness”. ; 

The ignorance and provincialism of these secluded people were 
a frequent theme of the humorist. “McAlpin’s Trip to Charles- 
ton” by Hamilton C. Jones, for example, contrasts the open- 
mouth naiveté of the country greenhorn with the sophisticated 
culture of the city. The countryman who had seen the wonders 
of “Augusty”, Georgia, was looked upon as a man of the world, 
and a plausible Yankee like Franklin Plummer with a common 
school education was regarded in the backwoods of Mississippi as 
a walking encyclopedia. The suspicion of city people entertained 
by the yeomen was portrayed in numerous stories, such as T. S. 
Lane’s “The Thimble Game”, and Thompson’s Major Jones’s 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 

One of the most valuable pictures of the rusticity of the na- 
tives is given by Johnson Hooper in “Taking the Census”, a story 
based on his experience as a census enumerator in 1840. The old 
ladies in the rural districts of Alabama confronted the enumera- 
tors with grim countenances and with the threat of “setting the 
dogs on ye” for prying into such personal affairs as “how many 
chickens have you?” and “how much cloth have you woven?” The 
government of Washington was regarded by the country people 
in these isolated sections of the South as an alien enemy. 
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The religion of the cracker was dramatized in the camp meet- 
ing, a method of soul-saving that gave spice to an otherwise monot- 
onous rural life. Consequently the camp meeting holds a prom- 
inent place in Southern humor. A most realistic description of the 
emotional extravagance that often accompanied these religious 
gatherings is given in Hooper’s Captain Simon Succs. The Cap- 
tain stood on the outskirts of a great crowd of people at the Sandy 
Creek camp meeting in Alabama, and cooly observed this mass 
of humanity in the throes of religious excitement. A half-dozen 
of preachers, serving in relays, were exhorting their audience, ter- 
rifying them with their sombre theology and loud, raucous voices. 
On the outer circle Negroes were singing, screaming and praying 
with primitive African vehemence. Delicate women had become 
hysterical, so that their nerves, rendered uncontrollable, played 
strange tricks, such as producing “the jerks” or “the holy laugh” (a 
phenomenon that was terrifying because it resembled a maniac’s 
chuckle). Some of the faces of the men were distorted by a hide- 
ous grin, others were barking like dogs, while others were shouting 
“Gl-o-ree!” In front of the mourner’s bench the ground was cov- 
ered with straw, upon which the converts were rolling in religious 
ecstasy or swooning, lay upon each other in prom:scuous heaps. 

In sketching the political mores of the yeomen and crackers, 
the humorists emphasized their susceptibility to the arts of the 
demagogue and their violent partisanship. The autobiography of 
David Crockett tells how he won his elections by treating the 
voters liberally with liquor and amusing them by his humor. On 
one occasion he defeated an opponent who had a devastating 
smile by comparing him to a grinning coon. Crockett then boasted 
of his own prowess in killing coons by outgrinning them. Any 
sign of aristocracy exhibited by a candidate was a distinct handi- 
cap in winning the votes of the “sovereigns”. John S. Robb’s 
story of “The Standing Candidate” presents an old Missouri 
squatter named “Sugar” who appeared at all elections to the legis- 
lature as the standing candidate to represent Nianga County. 
He always came equipped with a keg of home-made whiskey and 
a bag of brown sugar. He would make a speech yielding his 
claim until the next election to one of the opposing candidates 
who paid him generously for his liquor. When a fastidious can- 
didate refused to drink his mixture of whiskey and brown sugar 
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(a modern Old Fashion), he held the unfortunate man up to ridi- 
cule, “He’s got an a-ristocracy stomach, and can’t go the native 
licker.” 

The Southern yeoman and poor whites, indeed, were strong ad- 
vocates of white democracy. They immediately resented the 
assumption of any superiority of one class over another. An amus- 
ing story illustrating this trait is told by Clark in THe Rampac- 
1NG Frontier. John C. Breckinridge and Robert Leacher were 
traveling through eastern Kentucky stump-speaking as candi- 
dates for governor. Letcher would make a short speech to “the 
sovereigns”, and then play his fiddle while his rival was speak- 
ing. Such music drained off the auditors of Breckinridge until 
he had only a handful of followers who resisted the lure. Finally 
the wily Breckinridge concocted a plan that ruined his musical 
opponent. At the next meeting, when Letcher began to play, a 
lank fellow wearing a coonskin cap, yelled out “Why don’t you 
fiddle with that tother hand o’ yourn?” “T’other hand!” shouted 
the hill billies. Letcher, who was left-handed, became deeply em- 
barrassed. The man with the coonskin cap continued to roar, 
“T’other hand! We’ve heard about you! You fiddle down thar 
in that d--n Bluegrass country, ’mong rich folks, with your right 
hand and think when you git up in the hills ’mong pore folks, 
left-hand fiddlin’s good enuf for them; you’ve cussedly missed it. 
Left-hand doin’s won’t run up hyar.” 

The Southern yeomen had many virtues to balance against some 
of the ludicrous aspects of their lives arising from ruralness. One 
of the most attractive of these virtues was neighborliness. The 
yeomen were always ready to go to a log rolling and help a neigh- 
bor build his barn or attend a corn husking. These co-operative 
enterprises were occasions of great jollity, when a fiddler would 
appear and play such tunes as “Barbara Allen”, “Leather Britch- 
es”, “Skip-to-my-Lou”, “Old Joe Clark”, “Fisherman’s Horn- 
pipe”, and “Sally in the Garden”, while the liquor flowed freely. 
William Tappan Thompson paid a high tribute to the sterling 
qualities of the Southern yeomen when he wrote in the preface to 
his Curonicues oF Pinevitte: “As a class they are brave, gen- 
erous, honest and withal, possessed by a sturdy patriotism. The 
vagabond and the dissolute among them are only the exceptions 
to the rule, and in a few generations more, education will have 
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made the mass a great people.” This prophecy was realized with- 
in two generations. During the building of the New South the 
leadership in politics, in education, and in business was taken over 
by the sons and the grandsons of the yeomen. 

By comparison with New England types the crackers and the 
yeomen of the Old South can be seen in truer perspective. The 
poor whites of the pine barrens and mountains might well be 
compared with the country bumpkins of Connecticut that Madam 
Knight described in her famous journal. These tobacco chewing, 
staring provincials of Connecticut were just as ignorant and un- 
couth as the piney woods folk of Georgia. They were both vic- 
tims of isolation. 

The resemblances between the small farmers and villagers of 
New England and the Southern yeomanry were much greater 
than their differences. Major Jack Downing of Maine, whom 
Seba Smith created for his newspaper in 1830, has much in com- 
mon with Major Jones of Pineville, Georgia. They belonged ap- 
proximately to the same economic level and they had that fine dis- 
regard for class distinctions and sturdy independence that was 
natively American. The Yankee yeoman, however, was more 
likely to be thrifty and enterpriaing, possessing a down East 
shrewdness that was caricatured in the stock figure of Sam Slick, 
the clock maker, whom Haliburton popularized. The Northern 
humorists cf the ante-bellum period dealt more extensively with 
politics than did the Southern humorists, and they drew realistic 
pen pictures of female comic characters. There was no character 
in Southern humor to correspond to Mrs. Partington or to the 
Widow Bedott, those garrulous old New England ladies whom 
Shillaber and Whitcher portrayed so skillfully. 

The humorous delineation of the Old South by the realists was 
a germinal factor in the rise after the Civil War of the school of 
local color represented by such writers as Harris, Cable, and Mur- 
free. These later writers consciously interpreted the South to the 
North and aided in the reconciliation of the two sections. The 
ante-bellum humorists, on the other hand, are scarcely known to 
an American public that has been fascinated by the novel, Gone 
Wir tHE Winp, and shocked by the portrayal of the poor-white 
in Topacco Roap. But as the undistorted profile of the Old South 
emerges from the mists and stereotypes, the Southern humorists 
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are destined to become better known and valued. Their writings 
present a counterpoise to the romantic stereotype lavishly elab- 
orated in recent novels and call attention to the fact that there 
was a large and important middle class in the Old South, the 
yeomanry. They transmit to posterity a picture of these “rustic 
democrats” that has the rollicking charm of a Peter Brueghel 
painting. 


by Lorraine Noel Finley 


FAVORITE POET 


Larkspur in a coat of blue, 
Preens himself, and frail-ly 
Shaking off the morning dew, 
Looks around as if he knew 
One must not “loiter palely”. 


Overhead, where all is still, 

Soars a skylark, singing. 

“Blythe spirit!” Romeo felt the skill 
That makes you carol there until 
Your heart is tired with winging. 


Dressed in blue of larkspur shade, 

I read my favorite poet. 

The dress, though patterned’s not “brocade”. 
Bill? Amy? Percy? They’ll not fade, 

But John comes first—I know it. 


by George A. Scarbrough 


TENNESSEE TONES 


FARMER 


The fierce sun beats upon his blistered back, 
Scorching the flesh anew, reviving the sting 
Of half-a-week old torture, raw from bending 
Up and down among his crops; he mutters black, 


Ungodly imprecations at the swarm of flies 
Settling upon his shoulders, feeding at his mouth, 
Cursing the hellish, long-continued drouth, 
Somehow uncaring if every plant he has dies. 


His bone-dry throat gulps in the fiery air 

In great mouthfuls, sweat torments his eyes, 

His mind rots slowly, surely, and half-mad he cries: 
“Only brutes can work like this and not care!” 


QUATRAIN: TWENTY YEARS YOUNGER 


O mother, why do you weep that stalwart sons 
Stoop not to kiss you when they come not in? 
Have they less honor that they failed to win 
A cleaner death tossed from much better guns? 
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TENANTS 
I 


It takes a stout heart to assail the land 

When all a farmer gets is his poor third: 

I’ve known my men who didn’t understand 
How they had nothing after they had bared 
Their sweaty backs to toil the summer long. 
They told their grievances in halting tongue, 
How they had sold their labor for a song, 
How hope was hard for them, no longer young. 
I told them gently all I knew myself, 

And they were still at what I had to say; 

And one by one, the wondering farmers left, 
Marvelling heart-deep that they were born that way. 
And, tortured by my lie, I laid the pain, 
Knowing them strong to go and try again. 


II 


And I was strong again for having told them 
The terrible, soothing lie to quiet their doubt; 
And glad that I was never man to scold them 
Because they trusted one whose mind was stout 
With knowledge garnered from the life they led, 
With pity welded from their blood and sweat; 
Whose belly nourished on the salf-same bread, 
Whose heart remembered what theirs must forget. 
And I was strong again to do my labor 

Under the knifing wind, the boiling sun; 

Strong to stand up alongside of my neighbor 
And out of three take my blood-tasted one; 
Strong that a paltry lie shored up the breath 

Of men who stood agape, too close to death. 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


I shall not fear, for fear is inward burning; 

I shall not weep, for tears are futile things; 

I shall not break my heart with senseless yearning; 
I'll walk and be content, not having wings. 


I shall not keep the valley when a hill 

Calls upward to the farther, outward light: 
I shall not follow any road until 

I’ve charted courses from a hill’s blue height. 


CORNFIELD DEATH 


Come, master, where the man face-downward lies 
Among the sheaves of corn, the bundled grass; 
Walk softly, master, for he will not rise. 

The winds of death are noisy as they pass 
Throughout the cornfield and the willow grove 
Beside the creek, where all the trees are crying. 
It well befits thee, master, and thy love, 

If love thou hast, to gently speak the dying. 
Remember, master, how the fields will be 

Fair lost without him, who bespoke their soil 
Into rich corn thy heart was pleased to see, 
With bitter sweat in days of thankless toil. 
Remember, master, how he had the third, 

And speak him now a soft and gentle word. 
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FAREWELL 


Here are the fields I sowed to remember me by, 
Here is the fence I made, the roof put on, 

Here is the marsh I loved where blue cranes cry— 
You can remember these after I am gone. 


You can remember these and see me still, 
Tall as a reed is tall and wild of eye, 

Full of remembered things, turn on a hill 
And journey downward, unafraid to die. 


REUBEN 


I was heart-lost inside the heavy cold 

That ran the ridge the morning Reuben died; 
But it was better there: no neighbor told 

Of other deaths, and how the people cried; 
No neighbor stood beside a narrow bed 
And marvelled that he didn’t look the same, 
Feeling the muslin laid beneath his head, 
Pricing his clothes without a hint of shame. 

I walked the ridge because I could not bear 
To sit with them in that close room of death, 
To hear their words, to breathe the self-same air, 
Hating them all with every pulse and breath. 
I loved the boy Reuben, but they came 

To spy on him, who barely knew his name. 
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SONNETS TO THE BLACK BULL 


I 


Great is the black bull in the five-wired lot, 
Great is the tawny head, and great the shoulder; 
And I must go salute him on the spot 

Of nine low trees and one tall granite boulder! 

I shall be quiet as death to take him there 

All by surprise and find him dry of anger: 

And if he never sees me, I shan’t care; 

And if he does, I’ll never lift a finger, 

But face him softly, with a man’s stout pride, 
And let him read the thing writ in my eyes: 

He will not come upon me. I have tried 

This thing before. His roan bull-heart denies 
His throbbing muscles all their gloried strength 
In deference to my five-foot-seven length! 


II 


That last wild night, I came down through the pasture 
To see the black bull and to say good-bye: 

And there was grief inside the wood, disaster 

In every field below the desolate sky. 

I came so softly through the purple sedges, 

He did not see me in the dark at all; 

And I stood still inside the cedar’s edges 

To see him move in starlight, monstrous tall. 

I loved the black bull, and my heart was breaking 
In bitter halves that I was timed to go 

Away from him and those dark branches shaking, 
To drop another furrow, seed a row, 

In gome strange parts away, beyond my ken, 

Of ill repute, where I had never been. 
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THE ROAD 


I know a hill where there’s a little road 

That lies bare in the sun—you see, it’s stubble, 
The hill is, and the hay has just been mowed. 
[ll find it there without a bit of trouble. 

I'll see the yellow tracks run through the grass, 
And smell the lespedeza in the wind: 

And there'll be not one soul for me to pass 

On all that road till I have reached its end. 
Sometimes when I am going, I’ll take you 

And show you where it is, and hear you say, 
“My, what a lovely road!” Perhaps, I'll do 
That later on, but not, I think, to-day... 
And maybe never. I must hurry now. 

Last night I heard him say, “That sod will plow!” 


BOUND BOY 


I helped him gear the team, heard his command 
To bring the suckling calves in from the creek, 
If it should rain. He pointed his dark hand 

To pastures up the hill. I did not speak, 

But watched him slouching on the wagon-seat, 
His foot upon the brake, until he turned 

A corner in the road. I felt the heat 

Upon my heart that no sun ever burned. 

The flood came suddenly, without a sound; 

The creek was out of banks into the pasture 
Before I reached the gate: Two calves were drowned, 
And never could a boy run any faster! 

I brought out one, where I had turned in three, 
And only God knows what he’ll do to me. 
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WINTER SILENCE 


A hunter’s silence is no stiller thing; 

No stiller thing the lifted, listening hoof, 

The heart’s tumultuous silence, when the swift 
ms, Awareness trembles through the forest of leaves, i] 
ee Dividing the heart with fear, and shouting ears } 
Search for the greater knowledge in the wind— i} 
No stiller things are these than stubbled fields 
Under the muting cloisters of the frost; 
Than winter silence tromping down the stems 
Of brittle, white-ice sedge, in lunging steps 
“ Prowling the dark-leafed earth below the great 
Incurvate bends of spotted sycamores; 
Than winter moon, with chain-fires burning in 
The under edge, shaped on the rim of this 
White world of upland fields, a brittle shell 
Of white eternal silence; than a hound 
Loping the sedge-thin hill, nuzzling the tight- 
Lipped ice, and whining on the darkling floor 
Of the more garrulous wood to eager snarl 
Before the tree-bark. Winter sound ’s the foil 
Of winter silence. There’s no stiller thing 
Than winter fields after the blade of sound’s 
Turned in the wound of silence and withdrawn 
From no wound but a more robustious silence, 
A more engulfing quiet touched with the cold 
Of surer things than flesh; no stiller thing 
Than winter wood below the legend of 
The frost, or luminous shell of no-moon cast 
Precariously upon the sedge, or hound’s 
Slow anger when no hunter comes to tree. 
There is no stiller thing than silence wove 
Of scant thrum-ends of sound. A hunter’s quiet 
Is no such breathless thing, the hunted heart’s 
Wild scenting of the wind is not so still 
As this white living silence of a night 
In January and a small white moon. 
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WHEN I WAS GOING BLIND 


When I was going blind I walked 
With madness in the fields, 

And madness was a brazen giant 
Who swung me by the heels, 


Who swung me by the heels in arcs 
Of shattered, broken light; 

I lay upon the barley rows 

Too wild to stand and fight; 


Too wild to stand and fight, I lay 
Face deep in barley leaves: 

The cool green leaves of barley came 
Against my face with ease; 


Against my face with ease they came, 
With ease they touched my eyes— 
Who says the barley healed me not 
Deals shamefully in lies. 


| 
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PIGEON GEOMETRY 


Now in the fledgling glory of new October skies, 
White pigeon wings design what Euclid knew 

To be the arc’s perfection scrolled on heaven’s blue, 
For knowing which the man was counted wise. 


He must have sat and watched the pigeons’ flight 
Around some graceful Alexandrian tower 

And learned within the space of one short hour 
That worlds are blind to what is most in sight. 


He must have said, “These pigeons here have flown 
For years on end, yet none but I can see 

The sweet perfection of geometry, 

Except in rounds and squares of wood and stone!” 


He must have watched them till the night was cool 
Upon his forehead and upon his cheek 

And silent turned away, nor cared to speak, 
Exclaiming in his heart, “O man, thou fool !” 


Now in the fledgling glory of new October skies, 
White pigeon wings design what Euclid’s sight 
Alone discovered in their wheeling flight: 

For knowing which the man was counted wise. 
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“NOT OF AN AGE” 


SHAKESPEARE 


e E was not of an age, but for all time.” Ben Jonson’s 

praise of Shakespeare remains the most precious of all. 
It is not only the verdict of a great scholar and an honest and 
severe critic, but that of a jealous artist, competitor, and intimate 
friend: one of those rare contemporary judgements that stand 
the test of centuries. “He was not of an age” means that he was 
not a mere period-poet, an innovator, the source of a peculiar 
Elizabethan literary influence. Misled by this quality (or lack 
of quality) in Shakespeare, recent criticism has tried to persuade 
us that he was not a representative Elizabethan. For example, 
Professor Tucker Brooke, while emphasizing Shakespeare’s genius, 
wisdom, and insight into character, points out quite rightly that 
he “was not the advanced political thinker that Bacon was, or 
Ralegh, or Spenser, or even Marlowe”; that his patriotism was 
Tory, feudal, not expansionist or imperialistic, his religious out- 
look archaic; that he remained a stranger to the tremendous in- 
tellectual currents of his day. Professor Brooke concludes that 
“the student of Shakespeare will know much of human nature, but 
not a vast deal about the sixteenth-century mind”. 

I accept Professor Brooke’s arguments and disagree with his 
conclusion. What was the sixteenth-century mind, and who 
represented it? The Bacons, Raleghs, and Spensers were excep- 
tional thinkers, outposts, explorers, leaders; and as such of course 
not representative of anything but their own extraordinary selves. 
Obviously, to find out the characteristic thought of an age you 
don’t go to startling innovators, but to the average man, homme 
moyen sensuel, the man who feels and acts intuitively, and dis- 
trusts intellectualism. And Ben Jonson, although he knew that 
Shakespeare was not even, like himself, the inventor of a new type 


*From an address delivered at the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D. C., April 23, 1940. a 
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of drama, nevertheless went on to recognize him for what he was, 
the essential Elizabethan, and to hail him as the “Soul of the 
Age”. The soul is the immortal part. Ben Jonson did not have 
to be reminded that social doctrine, political theory, advances in 
science, economic or geographical expansion, and altered church 
government are unimportant influences in the life of the soul. He 
knew that what does matter is the conscience and the heart: man’s 
most intimate relations with himself, his fellows, and his God. 
Death, love, hate, sin, repentance, courage, fear, compassion, 
cruelty, forgiveness, revenge, joy, grief: it is about these things in 
himself that man does most of his thinking, under the stimulus 
of emotion; and he does it in terms of the prevalent morals, as- 
sumptions, and prejudices of his day. His thinking is not logical, 
systematic, speculative, or scientific. To a professional thinker it is 
not thinking at all. But it is unquestionably the only vital think- 
ing that is done, and its quality and character constitute the mind 
of the age. Through his dramatic poetry, in a variety of fascinat- 
ing and often heroic figures, Shakespeare interpreted his age to 
itself. 

“He was not of an age, but for all time”, is Ben Jonson’s pro- 
phecy. A century and a half rolls away, and another sovereign 
of the realm of letters, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his tribute to 
Shakespeare, bears witness in noble words to the truth of the 


prophecy: 


The poet [writes Dr. Johnson] of whose works I have 
undertaken the revision, may now begin to assume the dignity 
of an ancient, and claim the privilege of established fame and 
prescriptive veneration. He has long outlived his century, 
the term commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. What- 
ever advantages he might once derive from personal allusions, 
local customs, or temporary opinions, have for many years 
becn lost; and every topic of merriment, or motive of sorrow, 
which the modes of artificial life afforded him, now only ob- 
scure the scenes which they once illuminated. The effects of 
favour and competition are at an end; the tradition of his 
friendships and his enmities has perished; his works sup- 
port no opinion with arguments, nor supply any faction with 
invectives; they can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify mal- 
ignity; but are read without any other reason than the desire 
of pleasure, and are therefore praised only as pleasure is ob- 
tained; yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they have 
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passed through variations of taste and changes of manners, 
and, as they devolved from one generation to another, have 
received new honours at every transmission. 


Here is praise, consummate because uttered by a great man. 
And if Dr. Johnson had lived to our times, he would have seen no 
reason to qualify it. But what of that interesting passage, “his 
works support no opinion with arguments, nor supply any faction 
with invectives; they can neither indulge vanity nor gratify 
malignity”? Dr. Johnson would open his eyes to read that in Ber- 
lin not long ago Prince Hal was run through the propaganda 
machine, and emerged as certified Grade A pap for Hitler Youth. 
Shakespeare’s notion of the divine right of kings came out altered 
as the latest brand of Fiihrerprinzip. In Moscow, Dr. Johnson 
would be treated to the spectacle of citizen-producer Popoff, grap- 
pling with the problem of Bolshevizing Romeo and Juliet. “Na- 
turally,” confesses Comrade Popoff, “my first step was to consult 
the Communist Academy and the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, 
because the sole way to understand this genius’s strength and 
weakness is by determining his revolutionary-class attitude.” 
Shakespeare triumphs over barriers of time and language. His 
appeal overleaps even the Chinese Wall of totalitarianism, and 
calls so strongly to the people’s hearts that the masters of propa- 
ganda dare not shut it out. They imagine that all will be well 
if they are careful to interpret him to the feeble-minded populace 
with their customary lie. 

To reflect on such treatment of Shakespeare is an expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame. But when we rise above this morass 
into the realm of literature, and consider serious critical inter- 
pretations, we often find something instructive that exhibits the 
critic very clearly, but leaves Shakespeare untouched. Thus, that 
incisive thinker Mr. T. S. Eliot is on very strong ground when he 
points out the misleading nature of criticism of Hamlet by minds 
naturally of the creative order. Goethe, he reminds us, made of 
Hamlet a Werther. And Coleridge turned him into a Coleridge. 
But quite so; but when he himself approaches the question of 
Hamlet, Mr. Eliot challenges judgement on the very ground he 
took to warn us away from those dangerous fellows, Goethe and 
Coleridge. And if we find him presenting us with a highly mod- 
ern, frustrated, and Freudian Hamlet, we shall have to look it 
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over very carefully before accepting it. What then is Mr. Eliot’s 
Hamlet? 

Well, after mentioning the basic Hamlet-saga and the surmised 
but non-extant earlier play, he notes that Shakespeare added to 
it the absorbing theme of anguished son and guilty mother. Mr. 
Eliot concludes that “Shakespeare’s Hamlet, so far as it is Shake- 
speare’s, is a play dealing with the effect of a mother’s guilt upon 
her son, and that Shakespeare was unable to impose this motive 
successfully upon the intractable material of the old play.” Mr. 
Eliot’s corollary is therefore that Hamlet, however “great” it may 
be, is an artistic failure. To his mind, Shakespeare planned to 
make this added theme of mother-and-son the central interest of 
his play, and was defeated. 

Here we have the critic assuming that he knows what Shakes- 
peare was trying to do, which is something he cannot know. And 
of course until you know what the intention was, you cannot 
pronounce on success or failure in execution. Are we to conclude 
that the mother-son motive was meant to be the core of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet merely because it was the motive which Shakes- 
peare added to the old theme? This hardly follows. It would not 
be safe to conclude, because Shakespeare supported his treatment 
of the Lear story by adding Sidney’s parallel theme of the prince- 
with-two-sons, that therefore the latter took first place in Shakes- 
peare’s mind as the central interest or core of his play. Finally we 
may question the notion that an unsuccessful treatment of the 
mother-son motive is really the significant matter in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, if we are asked to believe that the play has had to stagger 
misunderstood through three centuries of universal acclaim while 
waiting for the epoch of Professor Freud to find out the truth 
about it. 

No; appreciation and criticism of Shakespeare in modern times 
and from a modern point of view may completely miss the mark. 
And here I must reluctantly pick another bone with Mr. Eliot, 
whose thought usually commands my admiration. He is speak- 
ing of Ben Jonson, but what he says may apply to Shakespeare 
as well: “We must see him [says Mr. Eliot] unbiased by time, as 
a contemporary. And to see him as a contemporary does not 
so much require the power of putting ourselves into seventeenth- 
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century London as it requires the power of putting Jonson in our 
London.” 

Now what does this mean? To my mind there are only two 
ways of seeing Jonson as a contemporary. We must either look 
at the world of art from his point of view, or make him look at 
it from ours. The latter course is impossible. Unless you take 
the trouble to become deeply versed in the terms of thought and 
the essential spirit of the time in which Jonson was formed, and 
whose idiom he spoke, it is useless to talk of having the power of 
putting him in modern London, for what you put won’t be Jonson. 

A leading humanist and authority on Renaissance iconography, 
Dr. Erwin Panofsky, has succinctly stated the problem. “The hu- 
manist,” he says, “dealing as he does with human actions and 
creations, has to engage in a mental process of a synthetic and sub- 
jective character: he has mentally to re-enact the actions and to re- 
create the creations. It is in fact by this process that the real ob- 
jects of the humanities come into being.” This is well said. If I 
may risk a rather lame metaphor, the humanist in imagination 
takes up the bricks for himself and lays them to understand how 
the splendid Renaissance structure was put together. But first 
he must know the composition, strength, size, shape and color 
of the brick, and the contemporary methods of laying and bond- 
ing. 

Similarly, in the case of a more or less ancient author (Shakes- 
peare, for example), intelligent saturation in his works is not 
enough. The preliminary task is to penetrate into the basic 
mental attitudes of his time to find out what he might have meant 
then, and to ascertain the probable value he attached to his mean- 
ing. The poet Rupert Brooke was well aware of the position. As 
he says, “a good Elizabethan play is a play that would have been 
good in Elizabethan times; and not a play that is good to us, with 
our different ideas. The two categories coincide to a great ex- 
tent. But their differences are important.” He is right; and to 
determine these differences, we must attempt to perceive the 
quality and force of the subauditions that clustered about the 
Elizabethan words. A word never stands alone. Its cloud of 
associations is ever shifting, evaporating, re-forming. Take, for 
example, the word axis today. What we need to know is the 
state of mind or quality of emotion produced by the word. 
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II 


Only by a long apprenticeship to the thought and external life 
of the Renaissance is the student of the humanities or of Shakes- 
peare progressively fitted for his task. Only by serving that ap- 
prenticeship does he grow less liable to gross misinterpretation of 
our author. Shakespeare’s fellow-dramatist Tom Nashe shows, in 
a vehement passage, how real the danger was, even with con- 
temporaries. Here are Nashe’s words: “Aretine, in a comedy 
of his, wittily complaineth that upstart commenters, with their 
annotations and gloses, had extorted that sense and moral out 
of Petrarch, which, if Petrarch were alive, a hundred strappadoes* 
might not make him confess or subscribe to. So may I complain 
that rash heads, upstart interpreters, have extorted and racked 
that unreverent meaning out of my lines, which a thousand deaths 
cannot make me e’er grant that I dreamed of.” 

In our day we talk a great deal, and very enthusiastically, too, 
about the Elizabethan age. With us Americans it is a delighted 
and proud ancestor-worship. But we are human, and fall into the 
facile subjective error of praising Shakespeare’s age only for the 
qualities we fancy in ourselves. Thus, we extol the Elizabethan 
youthful vitality, the nation’s zest in pioneering enterprise; we 
share its pride in prosperity and new-found importance in the 
family of nations, and approve the opportunities for initiative 
and ambition that resulted in the rise of the middle class. There’s 
no harm in this, and it is valuable if it increases our intelligent in- 
terest in Shakespeare’s background. 

Yet while rejoicing in these undeniable affinities with the Eliza- 
bethans, we must not forget the many differences between their 
outlook and ours. Shakespeare’s contemporaries read a very 
popular book called Seven Soss or a Sorrowrut Sout For Sin. 
They brought up edition after edition of THe Stick Man’s Satve, 
and of THe Penstve Man’s Practice. An Oxford scholar, Mr. 
John Higgins, brought out a best-seller called AN Answer To Mr. 
Wituiam Perkins CONCERNING Curist’s DesceNsIon 1nTO HELL. 
Shakespeare could pick up a copy of Friar Bartholomew On THE 
Properties OF THINGS, a standard authority on Natural History, 
and perhaps read the following note on beans: “Beans cause vain 
dreams and dreadful; by oft use thereof the wits be dulled... 
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Therefore the Bishop should not eat Beans.” In case of domestic 
difficulty, he could look up an approved recipe in Albertus Mag- 
nus as follows: “That a woman may confess what she has done. 
Catch a live water-frog, and take out its tongue, and put the 
frog back into the water, and put the tongue over the region of the 
woman’s heart while she is asleep, and when she is questioned, 
she will tell the truth.” Guiding its precarious political life Eng- 
land had an able ruler; and she was a woman, every inch a queen, 
who read Plutarch and Sophocles in the original Greek, and could 
converse fluently in several modern languages, as well as in the 
dip!omatist’s Latin. A story goes that on a visit to Winchester 
School, Queen Elizabeth asked one of the boys (in Latin, of 
course) whether he had been whipped recently? The answer came 
premptly, in the rueful words of Aeneas to Dido: “Jnfandum, 
regina, iubes renovare dolorem.” 

In a competition with us in the Fine Arts, the glorious Eliza- 
bethans could even leave Shakespeare hors concours and still win 
hands down. Two obvious proofs of their superiority spring to 
mind. First, their frequently demonstrated power, unknown in our 
age, of marrying the two high arts of lyric poetry and music. As 
Peter Warlock put it, the Elizabethan composer was able “to re- 
create the full beauty of the poet’s thought in music.” There was 
even that rare spirit, the poet-composer. Thomas Campion, in 
setting his own poems to music, tells us, “In these English ayres, 
I have chiefly aimed to couple my words and notes lovingly to- 
gether, which will be much for him to do that hath not power 
over both.” 

The other proof is of course the unmatched poetry of their 
drama. The most penetrating word on this central Elizabethan 
mystery of dramatic poetry is that of Mr. T. S. Eliot: “What 
makes it most dramatic is what makes it most poetic. . . . This 
is not by a concurrence of two activities, but by the fuli expansion 
of one and the same activity.” To illustrate this power of others— 
impossible to define—the Elizabethans would not need to call 
in Shakespeare. They could give you a passage such as this 
from Marlowe: 


(The ruthless Tamburlaine replies to the plea of the cap- 
tured virgins for mercy. He is about to order his lancers to 
slaughter them): 
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Tamb. Behold my sword; what see you at the point? 
Virgins. Nothing but fire and fatal steel, my Lord! 
Tamb. Your fearful minds are thick and misty, then; 
For there sits Death; there sits imperious Death, 
Keeping his circuit by the slicing edge. 
But I am pleased you shall not see him there; 
He is now seated on my horsemen’s spears, 
And on their points his fleshless body feeds. 


And one more, from the Duchess of Malfi. Here John Webster 
with one stroke takes us into the tortured mind of a murderer: 


How tedious is a guilty conscience 
When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden, 
Methinks I see a thing armed with a rake 
That seems to strike at me. 


Dramatic poetry is not only a Shakespearean power; it is an 
Elizabethan power. Any attempt to isolate Shakespeare is not 
only futile; it is dangerous. It has been well said that we must 
know all of Shakespeare’s work to know any of it. In the same 
sense it is true that we must know all the Elizabethans in order 
to know Shakespeare. We must know the Elizabethan life in 
order to know Shakespeare’s life, and for Shakespeare, a vital part 
of that life was the mental powers of his audience. 

It is a truism to say that a work of art must comprise three 
elements: the artist or author, his medium, and the recipient. On 
the whole we have not chosen to admit to ourselves what the 
phenomenon known as Elizabethan drama proves about its recip- 
ient, the Elizabethan audience. Everyone recognizes the existence 
of three kinds of audience. There was first the exclusive and 
brilliantly-dressed gathering of royalty, nobility and courtiers at 
a command performance at Whitehall. Next there was the select 
audience of courtiers, lawyers, students, and wealthy townfolk at 
the indoor, so-called private, theatres, such as the Blackfriars. 
Finally there was the large and very mixed crowd at an open-air 
or public playhouse like the Globe—some courtiers in the lord’s 
rooms, some inns-of-court gallants smoking on stools on the stage, 
citizens and their wives in the galleries, and a turbulent press of 
nutcracking, apple-chewing groundlings or ‘understanders’ in the 
yard—handicraftsmen, watermen, apprentices. 

Shakespeare and his fellow-dramatists sometimes addressed 
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themselves more particularly to one or another of these three 
audiences, but most of the plays could not afford to be caviare to 
the general. Hamlet, for instance, philosophical and ‘literary’ 
as it is, is known to have pleased all, high and low. Now if one 
thing is clear, it is that the English drama developed and improved 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime; which proves that these audiences were 
accustomed to receive it so attentively and appreciatively that 
the playwrights were encouraged to refine their style. And it was 
these audiences, groundlings included, whose minds were so alert, 
whose senses were so quick that they savored and applauded the 
phenomenally rich and supple metaphor, the sudden shifts of 
meaning, the rapid-fire plays on words of men like Marlowe, Jon- 
son, and Shakespeare. 

If we accept the findings of modern psychology when it asserts 
a positive correlation between vocabulary and intelligence, what 
answer can we make? Their vocabulary was of course different; 
but it was undeniably larger, too. We are forced to conclude that 
the Elizabethans were more intelligent than we are. Our play- 
wrights cannot command, our audience cannot cope with a com- 
parable wealth of language. There is no way round it; words 
correspond to ideas; they had more words and quicker wits. Of 
course we squirm, and say that their puns and conceits are over- 
done, and constitute a blemish; the fact remains that playing 
with words is a proof of energetic wit and literary ability. We 
disapprove when they descend to rant and huffe-snuffe rhetoric. 
Our censure would be more honest if we could rant half as well. 

An admission that Shakespeare’s audiences were our mental 
superiors is a bitter pill. Let me give an example of the lengths 
we will go in refusing to swallow it. Not long ago I watched a 
leading Shakespearean scholar wrestling with the question. Con- 
fronted by the intricate and swifty-moving jests, clenches, and 
wit-combats in Shakespeare’s comedies, many of which we today 
must painfully puzzle out in the study, he simply could not believe 
that Shakespeare’s audience could catch and follow them at the 
speed of performance. Though he made every allowance for their 
familiarity with a vocabulary and an idiom which are often strange 
to us, he still thought it quite impossible. His despair at last 
drove him into absurdity: he concluded that the spectators carried 
memorandum-tablets to jot down the passages they failed to under- 
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stand, and went home to study them out! What can we say of 
the mental power shown in producing a theory such as this? Like 
every playwright, Shakespeare wrote to be understood, under- 
stood at high speed; and he was understood. If his hearers had 
failed to understand, he had two obvious alternatives: (a) to 
simplify his language, or (b) not to write at all. 

Humility is perhaps a novel mood for us, but a touch of it 
will do us no harm. We don’t dare patronize the Athenians of 
the Age of Pericles: we know them for our masters. We daren’t 
call them quaint, superstitious, or backward. The Elizabethan 
world was more spacious than ours; why? Because their morality 
had little room for hypocrisy; because their life embraced unafraid 
traffic with painful emotions, that is, with passions. Unable to 
reduce or control physical suffering, they had to face the worst. 
Consequently education of children was severe, and they were 
taught not to fear the hardships of life, and to tackle them young. 
Their way of meeting life sharpened their senses, quickened their 
wits, and gave them a grasp of human experience that we can 
only envy. 

It is impossible to follow the thoughts and actions of so great 
a people even imperfectly and by fragments, and not to benefit 
greatly by them. Do you wonder, then, that I regard the time 
well-spent—which I have passed reading the writings and the 
life-records of the Elizabethans who cailed Shakespeare their own? 
Of course, like other enthusiasts, I have been trying in the process 
to add something, however small, to the poet’s biography; but it 
is naturally only once in a great while that one can discover a 
document which in the narrowest sense is a new fact about 
Shakespeare. Throughout the search, however, the countless other 
Elizabethan circumstances have been creating a mental climate or 
landscape. That landscape is some insurance against unconscious 
distortion or unwarrantable treatment of such a discovery. The 
new-found fact must find its proper harmonious place in the 
picture. 


Ill 


Better than by these generalities I can illustrate what I mean 
by taking you with me in pursuit of a specific detail about 
Shakespeare. We have so few such details to work with that 
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we cannot afford to be careless with them. You read detective 
fiction, and know that every trifling detail must be regarded as 
important until its insignificance can be shown beyond a doubt. 

Now, the only externally documented view we have of the poet 
domesticated, or Shakespeare intime, is the one discovered thirty 
years ago by Professor Wallace, which shows him as a valued 
lodger in the Silver Street house of the Huguenot Frenchman, 
Christopher Mountjoy. You will allow that as a lodger he be- 
haved sympathetically. For at the request of Mrs. Mountjoy, 
Shakespeare persuaded the apprentice Stephen Bellott, ‘a very 
honest and good fellow’, to marry Mary, the daughter and sole 
child of the house. Why it was necessary to call in the world’s 
greatest dramatist as a matchmaker is not made clear. Possibly 
Mountjoy had not offered a marriage portion sufficient to tempt 
Bellott, who had ideas of setting up for himself, and needed capi- 
tal. In any case, that question does not concern us here. 

The detail we shall pursue is the art, craft, or trade of Shakes- 
peare’s landlord, Christopher Mountjoy. In the legal documents 
he is described as a tiremaker, which in Elizabethan lingo means a 
maker of headdress for ladies. Good! Now please observe what 
happens to Elizabethan ladies’ headdresses when modern scholars 
and professors—mere men—get their hands on them. Sir Sidney 
Lee, to begin with, defines tires correctly as ladies’ headdress. But 
then Mountjoy’s address, Silver Street, catches his eye, and his 
literary mind recalls a passage in Ben Jonson, in which Captain 
Otter very villainously traduces his own wife’s beauty, as follows: 
“All her teeth were made in Blackfriars, both her eyebrows in 
the Strand, and her hair in Silver-street.” Not being prone to see 
double meanings, Sir Sidney did not understand Blackfrairs, 
Strand, and Silver-street to imply that her teeth were black, her 
eyebrows mere strands, and her hair silver-white; he took it 
merely, and no doubt rightly, to mean that these were the places 
where she brought spare parts. 

Now mark the mental process. Mistress Otter bought her 
false hair in Silver Street. Argal, she bought it at Mountjoy’s. 
Again argal (though I shudder to say it), ladies’ headdresses are 
wigs. O most lame and impotent conclusion! Mind you, Lee 
doesn’t say all this; but if he didn’t mean it, why did he illus- 
trate Mountjoy’s trade with the passage about hair being bought 
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in Silver Street? Next we come to our friend, Dr. Joseph Q. 
Adams. Dr. Adams stands by himself as the only biographer who 
has proved equal to treating Shakespeare’s stay in the French 
household with imagination. He gives us a charming suggestion 
of the poet taking littie lessons in conversational French from 
Mary Mountjoy, like those in Henry V. But having said this 
much, we are éompelled to admit, with sorrow, that after explain- 
ing tire as headdress, Dr. Adams speaks in the next paragraph on 
Mountjoy’s as a hair-dressing shop, and also quotes that horrid 
passage about hair bought in Silver Street. 

Yet he is by no means the worst. Exhibit C is Professor Tucker 
Brooke, who bluntly: describes Mountjoy as a “French Hugue- 
not tire-maker (wigmaker)”. Here we have it without any decent 
reticence. To Professor Brooke, a tire, or ladies’ headdress, is a 
wig. The last stage in this débdcle is that represented by Profes- 
sors Neilson and Thorndike, and Hardin Craig, who quietly and 
utterly suppress the beautiful Elizabethan word tire, and bring 
Mountjoy before us as a “wig-maker” and nothing more. But 
in their defence these gentlemen may urge that a wigmaker is 
better than nothing. True. Professor Mackail, in his Lire or 
SHAKESPEARE, starves us outright. He leaves Shakespeare’s land- 
lord without a trade, a street, a Christian name, or even a nation- 
ality—“one Mountjoy,” he says, “in Cripplegate.” Mackail is the 
complete butcher of this struggling little fact about Shakespeare. 

Now let us go back to Shakespeare, at the height of his best 
productive years, looking for rooms. From what we know of him, 
I ask, is it likely that from among the hundreds of available 
furnished lodgings, he would deliberately choose a room at a 
wigmaker’s? Choose to live in an aura of unfortunate creatures 
coming to sell the glory of their womanhood, and others, certainly 
less, attractive, coming to buy that hair made over to give them a 
false beauty? Would he willingly seek out a climate heavy with 
hair-oil, hot irons, crimping and curling? Was it in an atmosphere 
of this kind that the greatest English dramas were written? Let 
us appeal to Shakespeare himself on the matter. We find that 
he rarely mentions wigs; and when he does so, it is usually with 
aversion or contempt. 
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In Love’s Labour’s Lost, Berowne says that his lady’s brows 
mourn 


That painting and usurping hair 

Should ravish doters with a false aspect. 
And as for men’s wigs, who does not recall Hamlet’s disgust at 
the “robustious periwig-pated fellow”? No; Shakespeare was an 
actor, and could not avoid wigs in the theatre, but he certainly 
did not like them on women’s heads. 

Let us put the whole subject of wigs as far away as possible. 
Banish periwig, perukes, and false hair. Return to tires, and 
we shall vindicate Shakespeare’s taste and the adornment of 
Elizabethan ladies. 

Actually their headdress were marvelous confections of gold, 
pearl, and precious stones. The foundation was a coif, caul, hair- 
net, or hair-lace cunningly woven of gold thread, in or on which 
jewels were mounted. One of Queen Elizabeth’s tires was “a 
Jewel, being a ship of Mother-of-Pearl, garnished with rubies.” 
And in Montemayor’s Diana we have this: “The attyre of her 
head was in form of two little ships made of emeralds, with all 
the shrouds and tackling of clear saphyres.” Falstaff has such 
ornaments in mind when he flatters Mistress Ford that she is 
beautiful enough for a royal court: “Thou hast the right arched 
beauty of the brow,” the assures her, “that becomes the ship-tire, 
the tire valiant, or any tire of Venetian admittance.” The tire- 
maker’s and wiredrawer’s art came to France and England from 
Venice. Sea-borne commerce and sea-power were the life-blood 
of both Venice and England. The ship was their symbol and 
palladium. No wonder their ladies wore ships on their heads. 

These rich headdresses frequently inspired the poets in their 
singing of love and beauty. Thomas Morley, for example, set the 
following canzonet to music: 


In nets of golden wires, 

With pearl and ruby spangled, 
My heart entangled 

Cries out and help requires. 


Sweet love, from out those briars 
But thou vouchsafe to free me, 
Ere long alive, alas! thou shalt not see me. 
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And Thomas Bateson composed a madrigal to a lyric which begins: 


Have I found her (O rich finding!) 
Goddess-like for to behold, 
Her fair tresses seemly bindin 
In a chain of pearl and gold? 

In planning and executing these forms of beauty, Christopher 
Mountjoy was an artist and craftsman: a kind of lesser Benvenuto 
Cellini, the kind of man Shakespeare would choose for a land- 
lord. In a lawsuit I discover him described as one who practiced 
the art or mystery of making and working gold and silver thread, 
“commonly called Venice gold and silver thread”. Shakespeare 
knew this precious material well, and refers to it in The Taming 
of the Shrew: “Valance of Venice gold in needlework”. And in 
1620 I find Stephen Bellott, Mountjoy’s former apprentice whom 
Shakespeare helped to matrimony, complaining to King James. 
He says that for many years he has got his living by working gold 
and silver thread, but that recently the servant of a moi.opolist 
of the trade searched his house, broke open a door, and carried 
away his mill, the only instrument of his living. 

A subordinate part of the mystery of gold and silver wire- 
drawing was what was called “spinning upon silk”, or intertwining 
the threads of gold or silver with the silken strands. At Mount- 
joy’s Shakespeare must have seen Mary at this beautiful work, 
and he readily uses the technical term: 


Be’t when she weav’d the sleided silk 
With fingers long, small, white as milk... 


This couplet from Pericles may well be a memory of Silver Street. 
And what of the unforgettable silk-spinning metaphor in Macbeth: 


. .. the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care... 
where sleave means floss, or skein of silk not yet twisted or spun 
into thread? 

If we remember Shakespeare’s familiarity with wefts of gold 
and nets of silver prepared from coin and bullion in Mountjoy’s 
workroom, we shall perhaps understand how he obtained a meta- 
phor which otherwise seems far-fetched: 


Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood. 
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While silver and golden here furnish a mere impression of the 
color of the king’s skin and shed blood, they carry a powerful 
suggestion of their preciousness. 

When rich silks were heavily stitched or brocaded with gold 
thread, the result was called cloth of gold. Fabric woven all of 
gold thread was called tissue. Tissue paper got its name from 
being laid between folds of gold fabric, or tissue, to prevent fray- 
ing. In all Shakespeare, perhaps the most gorgeous picture is 
Enobarbus’s description of Cleopatra’s barge: 


She did lye 
In her pauillion, cloth of Gold, of Tissue... . 


The line as printed in the Folio set off cloth of Gold from the 
capitalized word Tissue with a comma. The sense therefore not 
merely cloth of gold, or brocade, but tissue, fabric all of gold: 
the richest of all weaving, and the kind that Shakespeare could see 
taking shape under deft fingers at Mountjoy’s. 

So much for what we have discovered of Mountjoy’s art. His 
clientéle was diverse. No doubt he supplied gold thread and the 
less sumptuous tires to the traveling merchants or peddlers who 
frequented country fairs. What would you find in the pack of — 
Autolycus? 


Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears. 


Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your head 

Of the newest and finest? 
The gentry went to Mountjoy to adorn their ladies. Here is a 
letter, dated 1594, from the wealthy East Anglian gentleman 
Philip Gawdy: “I have sent my well beloved syster all such things 
as she requested, her fann with the handle, not stale any kynde of 
waye [that is to say, the latest thing in every respect]; a payre 
of knyves; a vardingale of the best fashion; her gold thread, her 
heare call [hair caul]; her pumpes; and in short there wanteth 
nothing she spake for, but only a thing I should have had of Mr. 
Munjoye, but he fayled me very wrongfully according to his 
promyse; but it is coming.” The “thing” was no doubt a tire, 
or headdress. You notice that although Mr. Gawdy is annoyed 
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by the artist’s common fault of promising more than he can per- 
form, he nevertheless respectfully calls him Mr. Mountjoy—a 
strong hint of the position the Frenchman held in the world of 
London. He is found elsewhere described as a merchant stranger, 
and I have a document showing that he was an importer of 
materials from abroad. 

To cap this I have found evidence of his eminence still more 
striking. It is contained in the accounts of King James’s Queen, 
Anne, for the year 1605. Along with payments to the jeweller 
royal, we find the audit of the account of “Marie Mountjoy tyre- 
woman”. Mrs. Mountjoy is the only tiremaker I have found in 
the surviving accounts. The amount of her'bill for tires for the 
Queen was fifty-nine pounds—say from $400 to $500 in our 
values. Part of it was paid on November 17, 1604, two days be- 
fore the wedding of her daughter Mary Mountjoy to Stephen 
Bellott, the marriage which Shakespeare had brought about. 

We have acted on the principle I am emphasizing, namely, 
the fullest use of the Elizabethan background, and the detail 
we began with has brought us to a minor climax. We have found 
that the Mountjoys were no ordinary tiremakers, but of the best 
in London. They made the headdress for the Queen. Mrs. 
Mountjoy must have discussed the proposed tires with her royal 
majesty, received the jewels to be incorporated in them, and later 
helped to show her how they were to be worn. 

We are now equipped to make a visit in imagination to Silver 
Street, say early in October 1604. What shall we find in the busy 
household of Christopher Mountjoy? In the shop and workroom, 
glittering with silk, Venice gold and silver thread, jewels, and 
tissue, the best hands and brains, including those of the young 
lovers, are active, preparing a rare ornament for the head of the 
Queen. Upstairs, their friend Shakespeare is hard at work on a 
tragic tale of lovers, finishing his Venetian offering for the Queen, 
Othello, The Moor of Venice. 

By November I he and his company are ready, the fresh lines 
all learnt, and present the new play before James and Anne and 
their brillant court in the Banqueting House at Whitehall. Per- 
haps at the performance the Queen is wearing the new Mountjoy 
headdress. Four days later Shakespeare and his fellows are again 
before royalty, this time with the revived Merry Wives of 
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Windsor, in which, as we have seen, Falstaff assures Mistress Ford 
that she is beautiful enough for a royal court; “Thou hast the 
right arched beauty of the brow that becomes the ship-tire, the 
tire valiant, or any tire of Venetian admittance.” Within two 
weeks the Queen has paid Mrs. Mountjoy a large part of her 
bill, and thereupon the marriage of the two young fe!low-crafts- 
men, prepared by Shakespeare, takes place. 

We know that Shakespeare was lodging with the Mountjoys in 
this year of 1604, and must already have been intimate with them 
for some time to be called upon to make up a match in the family. 
In 1612 he testified that he had known them for ten years or so, 
which takes us back to 1602. Now a further fact comes to light. 
When we look at Christopher Mountjoy’s will, made in 1619, we 
are fascinated to find that Mountjoy was also intimate with the 
circle of Shakespeare’s fellow-players, Heminges and Condell, to 
whom we owe the preservation of the plays in the First Folio. for 
Mountjoy’s will was witnessed by John Heminges’s son-in-law, 
and by an important trustee of Henry Condell’s wife’s. 

We have come to the close of our little hunt, which began with 
a revulsion from wigs, and ends with the First Folio. Of course we 
are not trying, by new biographical details, to solve the insoluble 
mystery of poetic genius. But the more we can learn of the life 
that Shakespeare knew, the truer will our understanding be of the 
poetry which was written in terms of that life. 


IV 


Our purpose is to praise Shakespeare. And the act of praise is 
essentially not a giving, but a grateful effort to draw strength 
from a deep and magic source. In 1916, three centuries after his 
passing, there appeared a many-tongued Book of Homage to the 
poet. It breathed this prayer of praise in a dark heroic time when 
his countrymen, soon to be joined by us Americans, were fight- 
ing with their backs to the wall for the rights and liberties of 
free men which he held dear. Now that the dark days of hero- 
ism have come again, every one of us is seeking in his heart 
whether he is worthy to speak the tongue that Shakespeare spoke. 

In that year of war, twenty-four years ago, Walter Raleigh 
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uttered some words which should speak: to our inmost beings 
today. Raleigh said of Shakespeare: 


He has an enormous tolerance, as well befits the greatest 
poet of a race which has taught the practice of toleration to 
Europe. But for all his tolerance and all his sympathy, there 
are things which he cannot tolerate; so that when he... 
pleads against them his voice vibrates with passion. He 
hates pedantry—all that complicated mechanism of theory 
and regulation which systematic men attempt to impose upon 
human flesh and blood. He hates cruelty, the ugly daughter 
of pedantry; and if the voice of Shakespeare as prompter is 
ever to be heard in all his plays, it is to be heard in the 
wonderful pleading for mercy by Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice and by Isabella in Measure for Measure. His descrip- 
tions of the hunted deer in As You Like It, and the hunted 
hare in Venus and Adonis go beyond the stolid sympathies 
of average selfish humanity; they are the work of a tragic 
genius, who cares chiefly, even when he deals with the beasts 
of the chase, for the suffering of the mind. 

The English love of compromise is strong in him. If it be 
examined it will be found to have its origin not in intellectual 
timidity, but in a deep reverence for the complexity of hu- 
man nature and for the sacredness of elemental instincts. No 
one ever did more with the intellect than Shakespeare, but 
he dares not trust it. If its compelling logic drives over the 
hearts of men, he refuses to follow, and declares for the rights 
of the heart. 


These words were true in 1916; they are no less true today. 
In times like this our interest in Shakespeare dares not be com- 
placent, curious, or sentimental. He voices the deepest convic- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon heart—that life is not life if it be bought 
by bowing the neck to tyranny; that there is no shame like that of 
standing by to see the innocent crushed by the cruel. If we are 
not moved by such things, Shakespeare has nothing to say to us. 
Only if we find the courage to live up to the moral traditions of 
our race shall we earn the right to say 


Praise ye the highest poet. His spirit comes again, which 
was departed. 
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1387-1941 


The miller led forth the motley parade, 
And O! but his piping was merry, 
The hawthorns were plucked by that bright cavalcade 
As it twisted through Kent, 
Where the highways are bent, 
Where the mornings are laden 
And the mornings are laden 
With April’s sweet scent 
In the land of the apple, the pear, and the cherry; 
Through the barley’s young stalks, 
Past the wild hollyhocks, 
And the woods where the barons 
Hunt down the red fox, 
It wendzd its way on to fair Canterbury. 


The jesting was joyous, the quips they were sly, 
The laughter so lightsome that nothing might check it; 
And the tales some related were none for the shy, 
But this was the day 
When our England was gay, 
And though the coy prioress 
Might turn away— 
She yet knew the tale and could even bedeck it! 
But all laughter fell still 
When the crest of the hill 
Had been reached, and before them 
They marked with a thrill 
The spires of the tomb of the blesséd a-Beckett. 
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Yon lies the minster, and yonder the town, 
Is gone then our England that once was so merry? 
Soft is the breeze as the bluebells bow down, 
Proud the blue sky, 
And the passionate cry 
Of the grey gulls aloft 
As they channelward fly 
O’er the minster’s great cross with its tracery airy; 
Though there are fears 
As a strange bird appears— 
Yet April shall come 
To proclaim of the years 
When new pilgrims were banded in brave Canterbury. 
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by Floyd H. Allport 


LITERATURE AND THE SEARCH FOR 
TRUTH 


N the present period of change, amid economic fluctuations, 

political upheavals, class struggles, and wars, men and wo- 
men are looking about them, anxiously inquiring as to the means 
of their immediate salvation and their ultimate destiny. Among 
those who feel the poignancy of this bewildered questioning, and 
have risen to it as to a challenge, the writers of modern literature 
occupy a significant place. Content no longer merely to charm 
or entertain, many of them have taken their mission as a serious 
call to leadership. They have launched out in quest of a new gospel, 
accepting the task of re-discovering, in the present chaos, a place 
where the human spirit can again find self-realization, assurance, 
and poise. The Messianic function of literature is accepted also 
by a large proportion of the reading public. Readers of many 
classes have come to find among contemporary writers their fa- 
vorite guides and trusted exponents of our civilization. In schools 
and colleges teachers have been frequently inspired by the same 
confidence in writers and have transmitted it to their students. 
There are, of course, other motives, beside the desire for guidance, 
which animate the acceptance of the writer as an intellectual 
leader. With some, this viewpoint may rest upon the hero-wor- 
ship of creative genius, and with others upon a spirit of emulation 
in writing and a consequent high evaluation of the field. Still 
others are camp-followers who derive support from this assump- 
tion for the establishing of a literary cult. Though differing 
widely in personal tastes, interests, and motives, all these be- 
lievers are indued with one common faith. It is expected that in 
those glimpses of truth of which the literary genius is capable, 
and in his revelation of these truths to mankind, there will be 
discovered some new and sounder philosophy more adequate for 
the troubled time. 
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From this vaguely expressed, though common belief, there 
emerges an inevitable re-appraisal of the man of letters. Under 
the Messianic conception, it is not enough that the writer be 
able to stimulate, encourage, or inspire his readers, his skill 
must cover more than the interpreting and fostering of known 
values; he must be able, beyond these attainments, to achieve a 
new vision of the realities fundamental to human living. His 
work is not merely to employ the knowledge already given him, 
but, himself, to give new knowledge to the world. The rdle of 
great writers, in other words, is like that of great scientists: they 
are both discoverers of truth. xs 

We do not maintain that such an appraisal of the writer’s art 
is universal, nor that it is always held so explicitly as we have 
here expressed it. Stated in this fashion it would probably be 
disclaimed by the professional literary critics of the present day. 
Many thoughtful readers would probably accept it only with 
qualifications, reserving for themselves the right to a distinction 
between the artist’s and the scientist’s conceptions of truth. Never- 
theless, it is probable that in academic, literary, and lay circles, 
alike, there are still a considerable number who regard good 
literature as playing a rdle essentially like that which we have 
described. This attitude is given distinguished expression by 
Santayana. In his Reason 1n Art he presents the following esti- 
mate of the literary genius: 


The wonder of an artist’s performance grows with the 
range of his penetration, with the instinctive sympathy that 
makes him . . . a great diviner of [men’s] secret, so that 
his work speaks to them kindly, with a deeper assurance than 
they could have spoken with to themselves. And the joy of 
his great sanity, the power of his adequate vision, is not 
the less intense because . . . he has borrowed it from a faith- 
ful study of the world. 


For a more recent example we may quote the following writers’ 
declaration from a well known journal of literary criticism: 


Writers can learn if they will—that they can become if 
not the kings and prophets of the intellectual world . . . at 
least competent guides and advisers, clear-eyed leaders of 
the blind. 


Though their position with respect to the theory that literature is 
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exploration for truth is not always sharply defined, such state- 
ments strongly suggest this interpretation. They may be accepted, 
therefore, as voicing the opinion of that following who believe that 
gifted writers, in one manner or another, are discoverers of new 
truth. 

Whatever may be the form in which this belief is stated, and 
whatever its origin, it is clear that from it a serious intellectual 
conflict results. The acquisition of new knowledge has long been 
regarded as the province of experimental science; and scientists 
have developed skillful and painstaking methods for the task. 
“What,” they ask,*“is the point of all this labor if a man of letters, 
sitting in his arm chair, can drag forth from his private experience 
facts as valid as our own?” Not only the result of scientist’s labors 
but the appreciation of the spirit of science and its meaning in hu- 
man living are placed in jeopardy by such an assumption. As for 
the layman, and the administrator who needs expert counsel in 
resolving the complexities of modern life, the pressing question 
arises as to whom they are to follow. In chemistry, engineering, 
or medicine, we are clear that we most need the truth which only 
the scientist can give. In the subtler problems of human nature 
and society, however, we are not so sure of what truth is. And 
it is often maintained that the artist has a particular genius for 
seeing realities of a sort which would be invisible to the more 
literal-minded scientist. It is important to know whether this 
is really so. The issue has far-reaching consequences also for 
education. If the claim for literature is true, novels and plays 
should be regarded not merely as cultural enrichments, but as 
manuals for the solution of human problems. If, on the other 
hand, the claim is false, these courses, however they may add 
to human enjoyment, must be discredited as pathways to new 
knowledge, and other avenues must be sought. Careful, dispas- 
sionate thinking is demanded for the resolving of such a conflict. 


II 


Before attempting to consider this delicate question we must 
examine our definitions. A distinction must be made, first, be- 
tween truth and other values. In literature, for example, we value 
experiences which are stimulating, inspiring, moving, or which 
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arouse in us an appreciation of beauty, or feelings of enthusiasm, 
admiration, or compassion. We want these experiences; yet none 
of them is exactly the same as truth. They must therefore be 
carefully discriminated. 

If, then, we are to accept truth as a value sui generis, how shall 
it be defined? The word truth, as ordinarily understood, refers to 
some statement made, or implied, about the world in which we 
live. This statement is of such a sort that, if we test it by action 
and experience in that world, we shall find that its language cor- 
responds closely with what we experience. Another way of saying 
this is: A statement is true which formulates a description or a 
prediction which can be verified. Things which statements of 
“truths” are about may be divided into three classes according 
to their degree of generality or range. These are the “particular 
object”, the “class” or species, and the “law”. If I say that “this 
apple has a black spot on it one-half inch in diameter”, I may 
be giving a true description, capable of being verified by examin- 
ing this apple. My statement, however, refers to this one object 
(apple) alone; it tells us nothing about other apples, either singly 
or as a species. We may call it, therefore, a description of the 
particular. It is our first and simplest level of true statement. 
Suppose, however, that I say: “Apples are objects which have 
skin, general rotundity, and a place where a stem is (or has been) 
attached”. I have now gone beyond the particular. I have dis- 
covered and affirmed that a class of objects called apples exists; 
and I have given a true and verifiable, though partial, description 
of the class. In order to make such a statement, I must have 
examined not one, but many apples. And, conversely, the truth 
so discovered enables us to characterize not one, but a great num- 
ber, that is, all members of this class. Class or species discovery 
is thus our second level of true statement. Though more broadly 
applicable than the level of the particular, this second level has 
its limitations. It enables us to know classes of objects and their 
properties; but it does not help us to predict what they will do, 
nor to associate them with other objects or happenings. A third 
level of true statements is reached when we are able to say some- 
thing about the apple in terms of something else, and again have 
such a statement verified by experience. That is to say, if we 
have before us a certain object, and if we know certain accompany- 
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ing conditions, a complex of circumstances we will call A, we can 
then predict that another happening, which we will call B, will 
take place. Thus men have proved by observation that if a seed 
from an apple tree is planted in fertile soil, and if moisture, 
warmth, and sunlight are present in certain amounts (all this is 
our A), then an apple-bearing tree will grow. (This is our B). 
In our third level we advance, in other words, to the plane of a 
natural law. Most laws of science are more difficult of discovery 
and statement than the one just cited. A classical example is the 
law of gravitation. In applying these three levels of true state- 
ment, we should remember that if only the first level, that of 
describing a particular object, is reached, one can hardly lay 
claim to having made a “discovery”. A knowledge of the parti- 
cular, only, tells us very little about our world. For testing the 
claim that literature is a method of discovering truth, we must 
therefore look mainly to the other levels. So much for the clari- 
fication of the process of discovering truth. The need for one fur- 
ther distinction, however, remains. When we say a person “dis- 
covers” truth we do imply that he merely states, reveals, or 
reflects a truth already discovered. We mean that he is the first 
who finds it and formulates it for the comprehension of his fel- 
low men. With these distinctions before us, we are now ready 
to proceed. 


III 


A good place to begin our examination is in the important field 
of problem literature. The truths for which discovery might here 
be claimed are concerned with the issues of society. As examples 
of this class of literature we may mention: Ibsen’s A Dotu’s 
House and Guosts, Green’s In Aprauam’s Bosom, Sinclair’s 
Tue Juncus, Sherriff’s Journey’s Enp, and Steinbeck’s Tue 
Grapes oF Wratu. Let us begin our consideration of this group 
at our first level of true statement: do the writers of problem lit- 
erature give us a true description of particulars, that is, of in- 
cidents or events? This question brings us at once to the essential 
difference between the literary and the scientific method. In 
scientific work one takes a particular object (or event) and makes 
one’s description a direct checking, as it were, by the reality of 
that object, even in the minutest degree. Proceeding toward the 
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second level, one then describes another object of the same class, 
and still another, and so on, until there emerges inductively the 
characteristics for which one is looking, namely, the generaliza- 
tions definitive of the class. The method of a literary man, how- 
ever, is different. He does not, as an eye witness, report an event 
or scene in accurate detail and then proceed to another instance 
of the class. Instead, he says to himself: “Here is a social pheno- 
menon about which I wish to write a novel or play. My subject- 
matter, of course, must be concrete; I cannot present the entire 
phenomenon, nor can I employ an abstraction of it. I must there- 
fore select typical, illustrative incidents, and create typical char- 
acters”. Relying upon his previous random experience, he then 
proceeds to put together imagined bits of possible action and cir- 
cumstance, attributed to imaginary but plausible characters. Al- 
though this “synthesized object” is felt to convey a lively, con- 
crete impression of the phenomenon concerned, it will probably 
not portray any actual events or any actual characters who ever 
lived. We are expected to receive, from particulars put together 
only in imagination, a reliable generalization of the actual class. 
The writer steps over the whole problem of proceeding from a 
description of the particular, contenting himself with the thought 
that the end will justify the means. 

And so it will—from the standpoint of art. One concrete sweep 
of action, which is both unique and dramatic, is far more moving 
as a presentation than the meticulous descriptions of the scientists. 
But presentations which are moving are not necessarily true. It 
is common knowledge that the work of literature, like other arts, 
proceeds not by the method of the adequate sampling of cases, 
but by artistic selection and evaluation. Some details are chosen 
from the writer’s memories, others rejected, while still others 
are creatively altered. Demands of mood to be created, and of the 
unity of the composition, are factors which may sometimes out- 
weigh truth. Bias, either deliberate or unknown to the writer 
himself, may also determine the choice. Unless, therefore, we are 
prepared to believe that truth comes automatically through the 
sweep of an artistic imagination, we must refuse to accept the 
synthetic literary picture as a face value statement of truth.’ 


*For this argument of the selective process in artistic creation, as well as for 
certain other viewpoints presented in this article, the author is indebted to his 
wife and colleague, Dr. Helene W. Hartley. 
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Nora and her husband, in A Douu’s House, are convincing 
characters, the incidents of whose lives illustrate the rdle of men 
and women in marriage during the period with which Ibsen dealt. 
An actual Nora and her husband, however, probably never lived. 
Are these characters and their episodes, therefore, really typical 
and descriptive of men and women in the marriage relation? How 
are we to know? The wisest man in the world could not say, 
unless the playwright’s description were checked, as scientists check 
their statements, by an adequate sampling of actual cases. In 
Steinbeck’s Tue Grapes or Wratu we have an account of a mass 
eviction and movement of rural people, with the privations and 
exploitation which they encountered. All this is “typified” for 
us by a particular family; and this family is an imaginative put- 
ting together of many bits of the author’s experience which never 
happened in just this combination. Our emotions are power- 
fully stirred; and we acknowledge that in making Americans 
conscious of this colossal tragedy, Steinbeck has done a signifi- 
cant service. But here again, is the highly colorful epic of the 
Joad family truly typical of the “Okies” and their migration? 
Again, we do not know; for we have not applied the test of veri- 
fication by experience. And so with other instances of problem 
literature which might be examined. We cannot credit the lit- 
erary man with the discovery and accurate characterization cf a 
general class of things, because we cannot be sure of his descrip- 
tion of the particular. 

Looking for a moment at the third level of truths, the enuncia- 
tion of laws, we find that here also the problem writers make no 
serious attempt. No matter how vividly the social issue is stated, 
the prediction of B from A within its statement seems to them 
neither an interesting nor a possible task. In Guosts, for example, 
syphillis is presented as a terrible blight, but no law is stated 
connecting it with any other fact, beyond the already known 
truth that it produces misery. Such generalizations are left to the 
biological and social scientists. THe Grapes or Wratu vividly 
portrays a mass migration, but it tells us no other fact, or law, 
to which migrations are to be attributed. The absence of any 
such discoverable relationship is, indeed, a part of its tragic 
theme. Journey’s Enp depicts the horror of war, but it gives us 
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no law concerning the production of war. At this level also, we 
thus find scant support for the claim we are examining. 


IV 


We turn now to literature in which the problem is more inti- 
mate and psychological. Starting again with the first level of 
true statement, the particular, our question may be put as fol- 
lows: Are the characters which are presented in fiction and drama 
true descriptions of individuals? Our answer again is no; and 
again, for the reason that they are not intended to be. The writer 
selects from his experience with many individuals certain scattered 
impressions. These he puts together in one person, creating a 
unique character. In doing this, he must be careful not to put 
into his character qualities which could not go together in reality. 
Granting, however, that he follows this law of the unity of a 
personality, he is still left with an almost infinite variety of 
choices. And in his selection the writer is again operating under 
a legitimate artistic bias. If asked, he would probably say that he 
is not interested in giving a true description of any particular 
person, but only in creating one. Obviously, if he does not des- 
cribe an actual person, there is no possibility of verifying his des- 
cription by resort to facts. 

The case is similar in the test of truth at the second level, that 
of the discovery of the type. It is doubtful whether a writer 
really wishes us to take any one of his characters as the replica 
of an entire class. He has usually made them too interesting and 
unique. In ArrowsmirTH, Sinclair Lewis has put together the 
words, acts, and points of view of a man of science. In Bassitr 
he has pictured a modern business man, and in Elmer Gantry a 
clergyman. These characters produce a vivid effect upon us, 
impressing us with a “feeling of their truth”. But here again, 
we must raise a caution. Since, in portraying these characters, 
the writer is describing no actual concrete thing, we have no check 
upon their verisimilitude. Our sense of their truth remains only 
a feeling. Though we may declare that Babbitt is the very 
quintessence of the modern business type, we must remember that 
no actual Babbitt was ever encountered. There is strong reason, 
indeed, to believe that he never will be encountered. The picture 
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is too good. It is possible for an artist to over-paint reality 
through so rich a concentration of “type-characteristics” in one 
person that his picture defies the laws of probability. The truths 
of a class or type are, after all, always generalizations from in- 
dividuals. If the individuals are not truly described, or are over 
described, we therefore falsify and lose the reality of the type. 
An attempt to generalize a Babbitt or an Elmer Gantry would 
involve us at once in fallacies and hazardous social consequences. 

Passing to our third level of true statement, the formulation of 
laws, we must again conclude that writers of psychological drama 
and fiction have little relationship to the problem of truth-dis- 
covery. Human qualities, such, for example, as kindness and 
ambition, are portrayed in particular cases; but we are given no 
notion of the frequency of these reactions in human affairs, nor 
of any other facts through which they may be predicted. The 
reader may here object that scientists, working in the field of 
psychology, have proposed hypotheses about human behavior 
on a_ universal scale. and some of these hypotheses, when later 
tested, have been proved to be true laws. If psychologists can 
do this, cannot writers (who also are careful observers) aspire to 
the same achievement? Have not true psychological laws been 
given their first formulation by literary men as well as by psy- 
chologists? 

The answer to the first of these questions is in the affirmative. 
Any one has the right to set up a hypothesis. Patient labor is 
required, however, and the describing of many instances, to de- 
termine whether this hypothesis really states a law. This re- 
peated, detailed description is the work of the scientist rather than 
the artist; it is never undertaken in a piece of literature. But 
even so, fairness requires the acknowledgment that any man, 
regardless of his vocation, who thinks of a brilliant and original 
hypothesis which turns out to be true, has made a genuine noetic 
contribution, even though his hypothesis has later to be verified 
by others. The second question, as to whether writers actually 
have made such contributions, seems to require in the main a 
negative answer. Here we must be careful to recall our dis- 
tinction between reflecting truth and discovering it. Good writers 
are continually basing their works upon laws of human nature. 
They seem, however, not to have discovered these laws for them- 
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selves, but to have gained them either from traditional human 
experience or from the work of scientists. Long before the rise of 
science, primitive men made generalizations about human beings 
and stated them in folk sayings, or allegorically in myths and 
legends. The writers of literature have leaned heavily and ef- 
fectively upon this source. Orprpus Rex is a literary rendering of 
an earlier legend in which there is postulated, symbolically, such 
a primitive generalization. In Ibsen’s Peer Gynt the traditionally 
recognized fact of the roving, adventurous disposition of men, as 
compared with women, is given expression. The dependence of 
writers for their truths upon scientists is well illustrated by those 
more recent formulations, still scarcely out of the stage of hy- 
pothesis, which have come to us from psychopathology. We may 
cite as examples Somerset Maugham’s Or Human Bonpace and 
Eugene O’Neill’s Strance INTERLUDE and Desire UNDER THE 
Etms. A more extended survey would probably support the 
contention that writers, on the whole, have not made their own 
thematic generalizations, but have borrowed them from other 
sources. 


V 


By this time the reader, who may have become dissatisfied with 
the course the argument has taken, may be waiting to interpose an 
objection. Returning to our discussion of the validity of character 
types in fiction, he may suggest that it is not the character, as a 
whole person, which the writer is attempting to generalize, but 
some particular aspect, trait, or value of his behavior. This is 
indeed a possibility; and its consideration will take us directly 
into the central problem of symbolism in literature. From this 
standpoint, for example, Macbeth is more than a Scottish thane 
who murdered his monarch and usurped the throne. He becomes 
a symbol of that “vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself” and 
brings the ruin of its possessor. King Lear is not merely an un- 
fortunate ex-sovereign, but a symbol of the tragedy of human in- 
gratitude. The reformation of Jean Val Jean transcends the 
fate of this one man and stands for the universal, reclaiming power 
of an act of kindness. Surely we have here certain fundamental 
human truths; and it reveals both the art and the glory of lit- 
erature that they can be thus presented to our view. 
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To this we agree. But again we answer that presentation does 
not mean discovery. Ambition, ingratitude, and the redeeming 
value of kindness were not discovered by literary writers; they 
are classes of experiences as old as the race. Symbols, it must 
be remembered, do not give us new truths, but only new ways of 
presenting them. In science symbols are continually used. A 
scientist, however, would never claim that his symbols alone 
have led him to his discovery. Though his symbols have helped 
him to state his discovered truth more precisely, that truth it- 
self has been already known to him from his contact with nature. 

But again the reader may object. What you say about symbols, 
he may argue, is true enough for the scientist; but it does not 
hold for the artist, nor for the realities for which the artist’s 
symbols stand. The relation between the symbol and the truth 
which it expresses is different in the two cases. When we say 
that Jean Val Jean’s career symbolizes the power of compassion 
and human love, we mean something different from what the 
scientist means when he says that v stands for the class concept of 
velocity; because love is a spiritual quality which has no meaning 
in terms of the descriptions of science. The symbol (expression 
of love) in this case partakes of the reality itself, and thus leads 
us onward toward its discovery. 

The reader, in fact, may say that our criterion of truth has 
from the beginning been too limited. In trying to test the liter- 
ary discovery of knowledge by the scientist’s measuring stick, 
we have merely reached a conclusion which he would have 
granted from the beginning. Of course a writer is not a scientific 
research worker; no thinking person would make for him that 
claim. But truth, the reader may contend, will be found to occupy 
a broader realm than that which we have hitherto admitted. We 
should regard truth not merely as that which has been verified by 
the test of experience, but as something which lies on beyond 
our experience, something which our eyes are not yet good enough 
to see, and of which we can therefore catch only glimpse,—but 
which, for all that, is still there. The power to envisage this 
kind of reality, manifest to us only through symbols, is what we 
mean when we say that the literary genius, like the scientist, is 
a discoverer of truth. The great writer, the poet, and the artist 
frequently excel in insight such as this. Through their sensitive 
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perceptions they can enter these realms of the spirit which are 
often closed to the more exact, but limited, reasoning of the scient- 
ist. 

The argument, thus restated, will be recognized as an offshoot 
of Platonism. Plato believed that classes, or universals, are in- 
effable Ideas, existing over and above the particulars which are 
their copies or expressions. Truth, the reality of this Ideal world, 
lies forever beyond human experience. Love, for example, is a 
quality which, in itself, cannot be directly and fully apprehended 
by mortals; we know it only by partaking of its essence through 
a particular instance of love in human relations. The best we can 
do, therefore, is to try to get a fragmentary glimpse of Truth 
through its symbol, the particular case. In the approach to this 
goal, description, experiment, and reasoning, are not enough. For 
the later stages of the journey we must employ our intuition. We 
may call this the transcendent theory of truth. 

We now see that the criterion of validity has shifted. In our 
previous discussion we regarded truth as a proposition which can 
be proved to be true. Ours is a correspondence theory: a true 
statement is that which “corresponds” with experience. Our de- 
finition assumed two things. First, the proof of the proposition 
(for the proposition must be proved) must lie within the field of 
human experience. Its application is relative to us and to our 
ability to apply it. A statement which is said to be true, but not 
from the human standpoint, is a conception for which we can- 
not find any meaning. Secondly, since we are dealing with a 
proposition which can be tested, we must be dealing also with 
a proposition which can be stated. Truth is thus not synonymous 
with experience, or with reality, but only with those portions of 
experience which can be described. The Platonic criterion ob- 
viously reverses all these conditions. Truth, to the Platonist, is 
not that which can be proved true; it is a reality which transcends 
the possibility of proof. It cannot be stated in words. It is, 
therefore, not relative to human knowledge, but absolute. It 
cannot be portrayed by veridical description, but only “intuited”. 
Incapable of being tested to see whether it is “true” or “false”, 
its own truth must therefore be accepted as axiomatic. 

There is no acceptable evidenc> by which such a theory can be 
either established or refuted. Like the tenets of theology it is 
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held immune from examination by the very attitude of those who 
accept it. The reader may adopt this view of truth if he wishes. 
But if he does so, logic demands that he remember one caution. 
He must keep it in a world apart. He must never allow it to 
be confused with the correspondence theory, that is, with truth 
as statement which is capable of verification. He must never use 
it for any decision of life which requires one to say “this sup- 
position is true,—that one is false”. If he is happy in this rarified 
atmosphere, and if he feels that literature brings him closer to 
this Ideal Truth, then the present writer has no quarrel with him. 


VI 


Though unconvinced by the demonstrations of transcendental- 
ism, the present writer acknowledges that the definition of truth 
he has followed up to this point has been somewhat rigid and 
formal. This was necessary, in our discussion, in order to elimi- 
nate confusion. Granting that the business of writers is neither 
meticulous description of classes nor the discovery of laws, it is 
nevertheless conceded that they help to abolish prejudice and 
illusion, and to clarify our understanding of many problems. As 
observers and critics of contemporary affairs, and as founders of 
new schools of writing, literary men often show a peculiar genius 
for perceiving human motives and relationships. We may recall 
the work of Voltaire and of Zola, as well as the more modern in- 
sights of Anatole France, of John Galsworthy and George Ber- 
nard Shaw, of Aldous Huxley and H. G. Wells. John Stein- 
beck in pointing out in his Grapes or Wratn, that Muley, whose 
house was being torn down by a tractor driven by the employee 
of a corporation, could find no one in the world whom he could 
shoot in order to save his property, has given us a valuable in- 
sight, even if a negative one, into the nature of modern corporate 
action. To be sure he does not generalize this instance of collec- 
tive anonymity, nor does he state any hypothesis about it. He 
seems scarcely aware of his own contribution. Nevertheless, it 
is this kind of criticism which paves the way for new and sounder 
philosophies, and, ultimately, for better codes for men to live by. 

Vital, however, as this service may be, it should not be con- 
fused with the function of making new generalizations about the 
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world in which we live. A critique of values and social logic is 
one thing; the discovery of new truths, or new knowledge, is an- 
other. Literary writers can give us the former; but only the 
spirit and method of science can achieve the latter. 


VII 


If our preceding arguments have been sound, we now find our- 
selves facing the conclusion that writers of literature, however 
great their contribution to the success and enjoyment of living, do 
not really share the function of the discovery of knowledge. A 
writer finds the accurate description of a particular object or event 
to be a labor foreign to his purpose. His work is creation rather 
than description or generalization. An escape from this conclusion 
has been sought by asserting that, while the scientist uses symbols 
only to represent the truth he has found, the artist may use them, 
intuitively, to disclose the essence of truth itself. This argument, 
however, rests upon the metaphysical assumption of a realm of 
truth lying forever beyond experience. Such truth, however nearly 
it may be adumbrated by symbols, is of little service in actual 
living. As for the problem of stating the laws of nature, practi- 
cally no such attempt is made by writers. They employ in their 
thematization laws which scientists have given them, or generali- 
zation which are a part of common and traditional knowledge. 

The relation of a literary artist to truth may be more properly 
described as one of exemplifier, guardian, and promulgator, rather 
than as one of discoverer. At every step he works hand in hand 
with truths. He may stress this value at the moment, or that; 
but he can never, without sounding his own death knell, defy the 
standard of experience as to what is true or false. The wider 
and surer the writer’s knowledge of truths, moreover, and the 
more his work embodies them, the greater artist he will be. To 
regard the function of the literary artist as one of a discoverer 
of truth is, however, to make a false and dangerous claim. It is 
a pretense which the artist himself will probably disown, and 
which, if not renounced, will work toward his own undoing. To 
demand for the writer a position in the same category with the 
scientist is to place him in an embarrassing and untenable posi- 
tion. Eventually he must appear as a false god, and usually 
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through no fault or willingness of his own. Shallowness and 
neglect of the values of science are further eventualities of this 
practice. Meanwhile, through the diversion of our attention, the 
essential values of its work as literature are lost. Engrossed in 
the belief that new verities are about to be revealed to him, the 
reader forgets that the author is seeking, first of all, to provide 
him with a work of art. The genius of the writer is thus defeated 
by the attempt to make out of it something it was never intended 
to be. 


VIII 


What, then, are the values of the art of writing? Does this long 
controversy over the discovery of truth, and our conclusion that 
literature is not that, throw any light upon what literature is? 
We believe it does. There is, however, one relationship of the 
writers’s art to truth which we have yet to explore; and until we 
shall have examined this relationship, these questions cannot be 
definitely answered, nor can the issue of truth-discovery, itself, 
be finally settled. 

For an illustration let us turn to another field of art. When 
a painter is painting a landscape, if he places an object of a cer- 
tain type and size very near the border of his picture, or if he 
places it very high, or very low, or in the exact middle, the re- 
sult may fail to be as pleasing as some other arrangement might 
be. If we watch the artist at work, we can see him experiment- 
ing to get the best effect by tentatively placing objects now in one 
position, now in another, upon his canvas. We may observe 
the same behavior with respect to his choice and placing of lights, 
shadows, and hues. Nor is this arrangement of objects a purely 
personal mattter. Aside from an admitted element of individual- 
ity in his composition, there would still be considerable agree- 
ment between his arrangement and the judgment of ten other 
artists who might be looking on. Unquestionably we have here 
truth, subjective though none the less real. This truth is the 
statement that if in the particular composition one places an ob- 
ject or a tone at one position, the effect is more universally pleas- 
ing than if one places it at another. Every time an artist paints 
a picture, he is discovering such new truths. The field of such 
discoveries is sometimes spoken of as that of “‘aesthetic truth”. 
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Like all truth, however, this field still consists only of true state- 
ments, that is, of propositions verifiable by experience. This 
time, however, it is the artist’s type of experience which is used 
as the verifying criterion. The artist checks his statement not, 
as the scientist does, by experience with the object’s properties 
and relations to other objects, but by his own inner feeling of 
the appropriate, the fitting, or the beautiful. Though he must 
at all times be faithful to the scientist’s truths concerning the 
objects about him, in the sense that his composition does them 
no violence, the truth with which he most intimately deals is that 
which is discovered through this aesthetic checking of his own 
production. In other words, an experience of aesthetic effect, or 
beauty, rather than the description of the world of nature, is now 
his major value and criterion. And when his creation accords 
with, or expresses that value, his work, to that extent, is “true”. 
This does not mean that truth for the artist is different from 
truth for the scientist. Truth in both cases means only proposi- 
tions which are true. Both the scientist’s and the artist’s truths 
are based upon the correspondence theory, that is, upon checking 
by experience. The particular of experience, however the parts 
of reality by which their respective productions are checked, is, 
in the two cases, different. Truth is the same; it is only the criter- 
ion which has changed. This difference, moreover, does not point 
to a transcendence theory for the artist as contrasted with an 
immanence theory for the scientist. The criterion of aesthetic 
effectiveness employed by the artist is not a Platonic Idea but 
an immediate response of his body to the objects before him, 
just as the scientist’s criterion, the qualities and relations of ob- 
jects, is derived from his own manipulative reactions to the ob- 
jects he is studying. Truth, in the only sense of the word which 
is logically consistent and meaningful, is simply the index of 
dependability of our knowledge. There is, therefore, only one 
kind of truth, namely the affirmation we derive by checking our 
statements against the experienced reality. : 
Though untenable, in its original form, the argument of the 
“two kinds of truth” performs a service. It leads us to see that 
there are these two areas of experienced reality, namely the des- 
cribing of objects and events, and the arranging of them aesthetic- 
ally into compositions or patterns. The artist’s criterion of validity 
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is as fundamental and unique as that of the scientist. Just as 
artists are unable, in their creative performance, to describe, 
generalize, or predict events, so the wisest scientists in the world 
could never make the observation by which the truth of the art- 
ist’s statement is tested, unless they were to lay aside their scienti- 
fic approach and assume, for the moment, the attitude of aesthe- 
tic appreciation. The realization of this fact is necessary if we 
would understand and correctly value the work of artists. 

As with the painter so it is with the sculptor, the musician, and 
the man of letters. Not only plastic matter and tones, but lan- 
guage, in its richness of sound and of meaning, can be assembled 
creatively, and checked step by step in its assembling, first by 
reference to the aesthetic judgment of the artist, and ultimately by 
the appreciation of the public. In this process the literary artist 
employs, as his detail, the elements of incident, imagery, char- 
acter, desire, sentiment, value, and reaction, just as the painter 
employs the graphic elements of line, color, and form. The pro- 
duction of a novel, a poem, or a play is a process of trying first 
this arrangement of detail, then that, until the most aesthetically 
satisfying arrangement has been found. Creation and aesthetic 
realization thus go hand in hand; and the former is validated, 
that is, it derives its “truth”, in terms of the latter. 

The reader who defends the view that truth is discovered 
through literature may here assert that we have finally admitted 
his claim. We have shown that, at every step, the artist must 
apply a test to see whether the arrangement he is making is the 
most effective possible; and we have conceded that, in so doing, 
he is unquestionably discovering a truth. One can go even fur- 
ther and point out that certain universal aesthetic principles, or 
canons of art, can be generalized from the artist’s work. All these 
assertions are true, and are acknowledged by the present writer— 
with the important proviso that the reader will keep the claim for 
the artist’s truth-discovery within the limits of the criterion 
employed. The content of the “true statements” capable of 
discovery by the artist deals with the experience of the beautiful, 
or aesthetically effective, and with that experience alone. Where- 
as a scientist can help us to predict what will happen with refer- 
ence to objects and people about us if certain conditions occur, 
the artist can assure us only that if we hear or see this particular 
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composition, we will experience a sense of aesthetic satisfaction. 
This limitation makes of the artist’s “true statement” a highly 
personalized experience. In this sense alone is it legitimate for 
a teacher to instruct his students in “literary discoveries” of truth. 
The only truth which can be taught in this connection is that 
which can be pointed out to the student by asking him to test 
through his own inner feeling, and to realize for himself that the 
writer’s production, aesthetically, “rings true”. In this sense, and 
in this alone, may the fidelity of the literary production to its cor- 
responding reality be assumed. With the clear understanding 
of this limited frame of reference, we agree that we have at last 
found a sphere in which the writer of literature discovers truths. 


IX 


It is now possible to deal more adequately with the transcen- 
dental theory of ‘ruth, and with its corollary, the jntuitional 
method. That which we judge to be true art, since it conforms to 
our criterion of the aesthetic experience, must of necessity be 
aesthetically satisfying. In a sense, therefore, its truth (or rather 
the evidence of its truth) lies in its beauty. Its beauty, however, 
does not lie in its truth (as we have defined the term), but in 
something else. (We hasten to add, of course, that if the work 
is to survive, neither the truths of the artist nor those of the 
scientist can be violated.) We are, in other words, insisting upon 
two important points. First, truth and beauty must not be identi- 
fied; second we must keep this whole process of creation and 
validation where it rightly belongs, within the individual con- 
cerned. 

It is worthwhile for us to consider the error of the intuitionists 
at this point. Having correctly surmised that the truth of an 
artist’s composition is somehow connected with its beauty, they 
do not remain content with considering beauty as a particular 
inner experience, and truth as the inner judgement that this ex- 
perience is attained. Both truth and beauty must be projected, 
over and above the individual, as universals. The former is now 
no longer a test of the expression of the latter; the two are placed 
alongside each other as parallel Ideas in the “Mind of the In- 
finite”. Having removed both from the realm of experienced 
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knowledge, the notion of intuition as a process for approaching 
them is now invented. This Platonic setting enables us to enact 
the following dialectic scene: (1) Our experience shows us that 
the checking for the presence of “beauty” in art reveals the 
“truth” of its presence, that is, it reveals Truth. (2) This means, 
transcendentally, that Truth is Beauty. (3) It follows, of course, 
that Beauty must be truth. (4) Since the attist reveals or creates 
Beauty, when he does so he must therefore be discovering Truth. 
Now it is the business also of the scientist to discover truth. Ergo, 
(5) both the artist and the scientist must play the same réle. 
But having side-stepped so many distinctions, and having bottled 
up so many particulars in their arch-types, the intuitionists may 
as well go the whole distance. Both Truth and Beauty, they 
will agree, are values in our existence. Can we not, therefore, 
simplify matters by subsuming them as particulars under some 
one more comprehensive value? The answer is “yes”, and Plato 
has shown us the way. Intuition now takes its final stride. Hav- 
ing combined Truth and Beauty into a higher universal, we can 
forget both: we can sink back into the glorious and immobile con- 
templation of the Highest Good. We have now reached the pin- 
nacle of futility, for our entire problem has been swallowed up 
and has disappeared. 

To escape from this ignominy we must put the “true” and the 
“beautiful” back into the human organism. When we do this, 
and regard the sense of beauty as a personal experience by which 
we not only enjoy, but check, an artist’s composition, and truth 
as the veridical statement that the composition agrees with this 
criterion, it will be impossible for us to make this error of false 
identification of the beautiful and the true. No mysterious pro- 
cess of “intuition” will have to be conjured up to beg the ques- 
tion through experiencing the inexperiencable. There is only 
one kind of truth, and truth is different from beauty. Truth is not 
to be confused with the realities of either the scientists or the 
artists, but is a procedure freely used and necessary to both these 
groups. Through this more adequate reasoning we find that the 
distinction between the rdle of the artist and that of the scientist 
is clearly preserved. 
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X 


This distinction is indeed a contrast. and through it we can 
arrive, finally, at a full appreciation of the artist’s function. In 
order bettter to appreciate the contrast, let us return to a more 
rigorous statement of the correspondence theory. The actual 
freezing of water, to take an example, is not in itself a “truth”. 
We probably do not even know the full character of this happen- 
ing, because we can perceive it only through human senses and by 
human description methods. We have no right, therefore, to 
legislate, in terms of these human limitations, as to whether such 
a natural event is “true” or “false”. So far as we know, it simply 
happens. When, however, we do something about this happen- 
ing, that is, when we put it into words and describe it in our 
terms of the properties of things, or when we state the law that 
water will solidify at thirty-two degrees, Fahrenheit, we are stat- 
ing a proposition which, when adequately verified, may be called 
a “truth”. Truth in general is nothing but the sum total of such 
true statements. It is synonymous neither with nature, natural 
events, nor the “ultimate reality”. It means only human state- 
ments about such realities. Similarly, when there occurs in an 
artist’s body a certain pattern of organic changes with its ac- 
companying “feel”, which we call an aesthetic experience, this 
pattern and experience do not constitute a “truth”. They are 
simply a fact, a natural happening like the freezing of water. 
When, however, the artist in contemplating some composition 
(some picture, symphony, poem, novel or play) announces that 
he is having just such an experience, this statement, if sincerely 
uttered, is a “truth”. Truth, as a collective term, includes such 
true statements of artists along with the true statements of scient- 
ists. Neither the water becoming solidified, nor the bodily ex- 
perience of the artist are truths; they are simply events, or “real- 
ities”. To confuse them with the words the artist and scientist 
say about them in their true statements is a semantic error. 

When truths are thus defined as statements only, and are kept 
separate from the realities to which they refer, it will be seen that, 
although truth is of one kind only, it has a significance in the 
productions of scientists which is different from its relation to the 
specific content of the artist’s work. The scientist’s truths (true 
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statements) may be about innumerable objects in innumerable 
relationships; the true statements of the artist, on the other hand, 
are of a single type and import. The scientist’s descriptions are 
as varied as the world in which we live; the artist’s state- 
ment consists of a repetition that “this arrangement of objects 
is beautiful”, or that “this arrangement is more effective than 
that”. The artist, in fact, will probably cease, after a time, to 
make such judgments consciously, and will go on with his work, 
applying his criterion automatically. Nor do we care whether he 
continues to make these statements, so long as we can take it for 
granted that the criterion is being applied. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the works of scientists and those 
of artists have widely different relationships to the truths which 
they discover. For the scientist’s production, the true statements 
themselves are the very heart of his contribution; for in them all 
his descriptions, generalizations, and forecasts are presented. They 
are the end, or goal, of his scientific endeavor. It is his primary 
task to formulate such statements, as and as varied as he can, 
checking them by reference to his experience with the objects with 
which they deal. As for the artist, on the other hand, his true 
statements, that is, his discovered truths, are not his primary 
contribution. In his finished production, in fact, they never ap- 
pear. They are, of course, necessary to his creative activity (in 
that he must keep satisfying himself that the composition he is 
making is as effective as it is possible to make it); they are neces- 
sary, however, not as an end, but as a means to an end. They 
are not his substance, but only his method. 

Having separated truth-discovery from the content of the art- 
ist’s immediate contribution, we may now ask, with clearer under- 
standing, what that contribution is. And we find our answer 
not in the true statement made by the artist about his work 
(namely, that it satisfies him aesthetically), but in the work 
about which the true statement is made. The novel, poem, or 
play itself is the thing. So long as we can feel sure that the test 
by the aesthetic criterion rings true, and that the work does no 
violence to the truths of the scientist or of traditional knowledge, 
we have no further concern with the subject of its truth. If we 
are not interested, beyond this assurance, in the truth’s truth, we 
are not interested, essentially, in the artist as a discoverer of truth. 
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We are not, in other words, concerned with what he discovers, 
but only with what he creates. Indeed, the term discovery may 
itself be considered, from this standpoint, as slightly strained. 
For the artist, truth is a part of his thorough and careful way 
of working; for the scientist, it is the goal which he reaches when 
he has worked in a thorough and careful way. To apply the 
word “discovery” to a process which is actually a sustained method 
of working, and a reiteration of the same formula of artistic self- 
realization in new settings, is to take away at least a part of the 
novelty which that word implies. 

From this analytical excursion we now return with our pre- 
vious conviction sustained. Transcendental speculation, and the 
identifying of truth with beauty, are futile subterfuges. It is of 
no avail to deceive ourselves with the belief that the artist per- 
ceives one kind of truth and the scientist another. There is only 
one kind of truth; and it is the scientist’s main business to dis- 
cover it and state it for mankind. It is not the artist’s main busi- 
ness to discover truth. When he does this it is only to use it to- 
ward his primary objective, which is the creation of something 
beautiful or aesthetically significant. The pursuit of new know- 
ledge, therefore, is not the characteristic activity of the man of 
letters. Notwithstanding his insight, his penetration as an inter- 
preter and critic, or his “clear-eyed” leadership, his mission, fund- 
amentally, is mot discovery, but creation. The work itself, the 
thing which the writer has put together from significant bits of 
his own experience,—this is his real contribution. It is indis- 
pensable, of course, that the production check with his own 
aesthetic standards, and it must not employ as materials any ob- 
jects, personalities, or events which are contrary to truths already 
known about our world. These requirements cannot be too vigor- 
ously or persistently stressed. Nevertheless, the test by the 
scientist’s truths is a negative requirement, not a positive one. 
It is a reason why the work should not be discredited and re- 
jected, rather than a reason why it should have been created. The 
positive justification for a work of literature lies in the composition 
itself, both as an expression of the artist and a contribution to 
living. By the term, composition, we do not imply the pattern or 
structure of the work alone. We mean the value of the materials 
used, their fundamental, stimulating, engrossing, or inspiring char- 
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acter, the way in which they are put together, and the result 
achieved for the ennobling and enrichment of life. 

So long as no truths of experience are violated in their depic- 
tion, we are not concerned as to whether the characters of litera- 
ture disclose to us anything mew about human beings or the world 
in which they live. It is enough that they embody for us those 
truths we already know in an imaginal conception which is chal- 
lenging and moving. Jean Val Jean, Hamlet, Madame De Farge, 
Becky Sharp, Silas Marner, Falstaff, Micawber and Ma Joad— 
these artistic creations exist in their own right, and the world 
is richer for having them. Living wholly in the realm of fancy, 
their existence is nevertheless immortal. There is not the slightest 
ground for disappointment that they are not facsimile descriptions 
of actual persons, nor that their words and stories give us no 
new generalization or laws. For their creators to have acd 
complished this would have added not a single note to their 
significance as literature. Indeed, such a duty placed upon the 
writer would probably have made their creation impossible. Great 
themes, which unfold themselves through life stories in fiction and 
drama, likewise afford their own justification in what they bring 
to the reader. No test of truth, other than the requirements to 
which we have referred, no new hypothesis, no true description 
of particulars or classes, could enhance the values which have 
already been embodied in these creations. The same may be 
said for the sensuous beauties, the imagery, and the mood of 
poetry. So long as the poet is not false to the world in which he 
lives, so long as he is true to himself as an artist, we do not ask 
that, in these rich gifts, he shall be making new discoveries also 
about our world. It is not the original statement of general laws, 
but the creation of something new and beautiful from materials 
already familiar to us, which gives the poet his lasting claim to 
recognition. 

To those who insist on keeping writers upon a pedestal of lead- 
ership in the discovery of knowledge, we would therefore give a 
word of admonition. It is only by relinquishing the quest for 
truth, per se, and practicing it, it is only by living with nature, not 
by trying to discover nature’s secrets, and by being free to weave 
one’s intimate impression into a pattern of beauty, inspiration, and 
strength, that an artist can find that tranquillity and directness 
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through which his creative effort can be best fulfilled. And by 
the same token, we who read can enjoy with greatest understand- 
ing what the masters have given us, and can be most helpful to 
ho them in their work of creation, if we cease to consider literature 
ta as an avenue to new truth, and think of it as a new experience 
oo in the art of living;—that is to say, if we stop trying to make out 
of literature something which it is not, and accept it, with ap- 
preciation, for what it is. 


by David McDowell 


TO THE COMING OF DAY 


The morning crawls its lack of forgetfulness 
Into the ward where white as the quiet walls 
The pulsing sheets measure their discontent, 
Twisting the rigid nurses at their calls, 


With how unsure a feeling comes the day 

To those of the ancient beds (sensing no difference 
In the seasons, dark or light) to say: 

“It’s six o’clock, this is a crucial hour.” 


Patients passing their flaccid voices rasp 

Their drying nails on the accomplice beds, 

Or hold their heads. Raking the bone-bare visions 
*Of the philosophies they cannot clasp 


Or hope to clasp. How is it then you tell 
Me of the sun that comes once more today? 
Death is our quick companion in the ward 
When the aged flies mock our dull mobility. 


by Earle Davis 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Sing a song of market-crash 
a pocket-full of nothing. .. 


Song of the sea in the ears ringing: souse.... 


Wealth in canals suddenly going dry, 

The accumulated billions in investment trusts, 
perilous pyramids, price manipulations, 
foundered stocks, holding companies, 
balloon promotions, compurgative combines, 
polyphagous pools, 

What might be called the unintentional gyp.... 


The nation like a giant fallen asleep 
In a cesspool of speculative corruption, 
Enjoying the feel of the ooze, 

Suffering four great depressive spasms, 

one 
two (’73) 
three (’93) 
four (’29) 
endlessly .... 


The cork of private profit bobbing on 
the angry waves of retributive injustice, 

The eras of buying government representatives, 
Henry Adams estimating an education 

Tracing the degradation of democracy, 

Van Buren, Grant, Harrison, Cleveland, 
Agreeing the government should keep hands off, 
Let the ship lurch till it rights itself, 
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Meanwhile the poor stew in their own improvidence, 
Hoover deciding to aid the men at the top, 
Benefits seeping down to the base of the pyramid, 
Roosevelt doing his own credit inflation, 
(Mutiply the liquid claims to wealth) 
The rash-banksters, 
the trust-mothers 

the monopolytheists, 
The magic Wall Street market at a crisis 
Failing to find the rabbit in the hat... . 


Oh that this too too solid flesh 
of investment values would never melt... . 
one (’37) 
two (’73) 
three (’93) 
four (’29) 
endlessly ... ? 


It seems a simple matter to avoid the same mistake; 
We can cut out an appendix or remove a stomach-ache: 
But our economic system says depression will recur; 
The expert suggests that the patient will die 

if you try to remove the cancer .... 


An old world in a dry month 
waiting for rain 


Still find 


speculation 
usury 
liquid claims to wealth 
a pocket full of nothing .... 


is 
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CHICHEN-ITZA 


Read the rhythm, sing the death chant! 

The plumed procession marches with measured tread 

From the serpent-columned temple to the broad Sacred Way. 
Look! The Sacred Well! 

The corn is crying, Yum Chac is angry, 

Ah Puch walks abroad in the land. 

The high priest gazes into the sun, 

But the bride in the bower covers her head: 

Spotless and fair, the supreme gift is hers, 

To marry the Rain God. 


The king, the nobles, the populace, 

The pilgrims from far Mayan lands 
Surround the Sacred Well. 

Sweet-smelling copal mounts to the sun, 
The feathered-priest prays in the Holy of Holies; 
Past the striated walls go the bridal gifts, 
Jade rings, gold bells, and carven dolls. 
The drum-chant swells, the nacons swing,— 
The girl in the sling of their arms... . 
Forward and back, forward and back, 
Wider the swep .... louder the roar.... 


The lithe figure hurtles far over the Well, 

Turns slowly in air, falls faster and faster, 

Till she strikes the still waters, eighty feet below, 
Aad allie 


Raise high, Oh ye people, the shout of Thanksgiving! 
The sun-god smiles on the widening ripples. 

“The bride! The bride! Noh-och-Yum-Chac! 

For the love of our fairest, send rain!” 
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PONCE DE LEON 


At sixty, sated with honors and age, 
Remembering rumors of Quivira’s gold 
And Bimini, he turned the page 

To youth and said, I am not old. 


The magic fountain on that isle 

Would bring him vigor and joy; to feast 
And dance seemed everything worthwhile; 
All those in love took him as priest. 


Columbus’ Cathay had turned 

To a new world; for him remained 
The plauditing of those who yearned 
For youth eternal, unrestrained. 


He found an arrow in the thigh, 
Florida in storm and hunger; 

The turtled Tortugas were dry 

Of fountains making pilgrims younger. 


Death and hardship were the price, 

And though the fountain proved unreal, 
And Paradise a sacrifice, 

It seemed a beautiful ideal. 


INDIAN GOLGOTHA 


The Cherokees called him John Dagantu, 

Literally, “He-makes-it-rain”. 

A Methodist missionary, he did not believe that God 
would foreordain 

The drouth forever; so he prayed. 

The watery heavens fell in time to aid 

The wasting vital crops; 

His great religious service started with the drops 

Of rain which make him John Dagantu. 
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Civilization leaves the Indian dizzy; 

At first he fights and keeps the pioneer busy 
Burying his wife and kin and friends; 

Then retribution never ends. 

After ceding lands, he has to change his mode 

Of life and try to understand the white man’s code. 


The tribe had been transplanted 

But John Dagantu’s God and laws had not supplanted 
Pagan passions; the missionary sometimes felt 
Frustration’s sorrow as he knelt 

And asked God’s pardon for the man 

Whose sins and problems went beyond the span 

Of trembling time; 

The Gift Sublime might make up for the crime 

His race had committed against the Indian. 


His soul was sorely tried 

When young Suyeta killed a goggle-eyed 
Lascivious white man. 

There was nothing he could do; 

The sheriff caught Suyeta, the proofs grew, 
The judge gave sentence, Death by shooting, 
Thus executing 

The usual justice in such cases. 


The Indian always faces 

Fate with fortitude; Suyeta was released 

To attend the tribal death-feast. 

According to the white man’s standards, he may lack, 
But the Indian keeps his word; he always comes back— 
Even to die. 


If sympathy could crucify 

The soul, then John Dagantu shared the fate 
His Christ had suffered, nor did he hesitate 
When Suyeta made his last request: 

“Want friend to kill me; you best; 

Sheriff enemy; God not like it 

If he does it.” 
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The understanding judge made changes in the order; 
There was no difficulty nor disorder 
When John Dagantu drew the circle over the heart 
Of his friend Suyeta; his hand did not shake nor his 
eyes start 
When he pulled the trigger .... There is no greater love.... 
The years repeat, No greater love.... 


CHICKAMAUGA 


The Government is going straight to hell, 
Said the flashing, dark, and handsome Sam Houston; 
What we need is a man like you, General! 


McMinn and Eaton applauded, while Rachel Jackson 
Shivered with unconscious apprehension. 


But gentlemen, said Jackson, I approve 

The Government’s spending money to build roads, 
Canals, harbors,—national encouragement 

Of education and a university 

Aimed to advance science and develop men. 


Look here, said Eaton; if the Government 
Does for us what we should do for ourselves, 
Congress will be discouraging self-exertion; 

The common man will say to himself: God 
And the Government owe me and mine a living. 


There could be worse ideas, said Andrew Jackson; 
I never did like that man Jefferson; 

Ever since he was president, everyone thinks 

The best government is that which governs least. 
I say the rulers should make a living for all; 

The budget must be balanced and the surplus 
Spent to make the world an easier place. 
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At the risk of ruining a long and perfect friendship, 
Sighed McMinn, or fighting a hopeless duel, 

I point out that there never is a surplus; 

The laws of economics escape me. 


The General’s white mane bristled instantly. 
There is a surplus, but who gets it? he snorted. 
Favored industries or the National Bank. 

The perfect government confines itself 

To equal protection and like the heaven above 
Showers its favors and rains on high and low, 
On rich and poor, on farmer, laborer, and banker. 


Considering the graft of politics, 

Said Eaton, I should say your ideal 
Never will be reached unless the country 
Finds a president who combines brains, 
Honesty, and popular appeal. 


He would have to run the country and Congress too, 
Said Houston; maybe even the Supreme Court. 


Jackson! said Eaton softly. The common man’s friend 
Who would rule like a king and make the people like it! 


Pish! said the General; the common man is lacking 
In governing sense. There are no two men equal 
In talent, education, wealth, brains, or advantage. 
Government exists to give each man 

A chance and to protect him by, its laws. 

The ruling sense is wrong when it allows 

The rich to get richer and the poor poorer. 


McMinn tried to restrain an itching idea: 
General, he said, protection is fine, 
But what about the nigger and the Indian? 
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Whenever there is no surplus, Nature provides one, 
Answered Jackson; the Indian and the nigger 

Are part of Nature’s surplus and unfortunate 

In being sacrificed for the good of us all. 

They are so low in the scale, they do not count. 


Houston hitched his belt and looked perturbed. 


I am not so sure, he said; you might say I 

Was raised by the Cherokees and some of them 
Were men. Color alters many things 

But all men have similar qualities. 


I remember they used to call the Chickamauga 
River-of-death, because it symbolized 

The trap where they could get the passing boats 

Of the earliest pioneers. The whirlpool out 

In the middle made the traders come close to shore. 
Old Doublehead had his lips tattooed like snakes, 
And when he had opened his mcuth, the snakes’ mouths opened 
Too; he had the most devilish ideas of torture, 
And what was left of the captured pioneers 

Always went to the cannibal spirits who lived 

At the bottom of the river by Chickamauga Gulch. 


He paused; The Hermitage was quiet a moment. 
I have an idea, said Houston, sighing strangely, 
That there will be plenty of Chickamaugas before 


We have settled what rights belong to every man. 


Enough of this, said Jackson, shuffling the cards; 
What stakes do you want tonight, gentlemen? 
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B. FRANKLIN 


The Penns began by urging tolerance; 
Desire for profit led them in the paths 
Of unintelligent hypocrisy, 

The unforgivable sin, said Franklin. 


We have him now, said Lady Martha Kendall; 
He leaves his wife at home and talks of virtue. 


The ladies tittered and Lord Kames looked pleased. 


But, madam, I have been almost a Quaker; 

I make pleasure, fortune, love, and virtue 

Lead me to the springs of righteousness. 

Pleasure is a reasonable thing; 

Anyone who sees you must admit it. 

He bowed, she blushed, the men exchanged glances. 


It is non-logical, said stout Lord Kames, 

To find the Penns or any Christians 

In bed with culture. My friend, Franklin, here, 
May call his love by any name he pleases. 


That sally found the laughter more uproarious. 
It is sinful if it causes pain, said Ben; 

And I have longed to find a land where men 
Alternately sing hymns and drinking songs; 
To clink a merry glass with Rabelais 

And Cotton Mather in a Gothic church 

Served by old Saint Francis. No black gowns 
Or sea-hens be admitted there to stop us. 


Sir Joshua scratched his ponderous paunch and spoke: 
Lacking money, virtue travels slowly. 

Even science moves most painfully 

Unless one sells the stove or lightning-rod. 

I cry the Muses’ mercy, Franklin said; 
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Science is a sport and not a goal. 

Fortune gives a means without an end, 

Still sought by every man. All men are equal, 
Individual and different. 


Their differences interfere with their 
Equality; and since no one admits 

Our right to differ, we are overcome 
With ignorance: the deluge follows after. 


The while he talked of cold philosophy 
His pulsing heart kept time for Lady Martha. 


There is a passage in the Bible where, 
He said, Jehovah bids the Jews be tolerant. 
The chapter never serves a preacher’s text. 


The ornamental Bible was nearby 
And Franklin turned the leaves to Genesis: 


Now Abraham refused the stranger meat 

Because he had denied the Lord, his God, 

Or any gods of Ur or Babylon. 

And God said, Have I borne with this, my son 
These hundred ninety years, and fed and clothed him 
Notwithstanding his revolt ’gainst me? 

And couldst not thou, O Abraham my son, 

That art thyself a sinner, bear with him 

One night? And Abraham was sore ashamed. 


Astonishing! Lord Kames ejaculated. 
What verse and chapter hide that story from us? 


Tut, tut, said Franklin, closing fast the book; 
The passage disappears when foolish hands 
Seek out its hiding place. Only the wise 

Who drink the water of life can read and know. 
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NEW MADRID WATERQUAKE 


The river sat up on its haunches, 

The spitting it did was tremendous; 

The bluffs all crumbled and the current recoiled, 
Oh, the New Madrid quake was stupendous! 


John Murrell was a pirate, 
Half-alligator, half-horse; 
He scuttled*the boats or robbed the boatmen, 
And he ruled without recourse. 
(You can long to reach the heavenly shore, 
You can’t get to that door; 
For John Murrell won’t let you get through 
To dip in the golden sea) 


The pirate’s gang was the Mystic Clan, 
They sold niggers and furs pretty well; 
And they spilled the guts of the men they killed 
So they never bobbed up to tell. 
(Oh, the angel fishes, they’ll nip your toes 
If you dip in the golden sea.) 


He organized men and women 

And switched from white to black; 

But the girl he wanted and never could get 
Was the wife of Andrew Jack. 


The first steamboat was the New Orleans; 
Nick Roosevelt hired Jack 
To take her down to cotton town 
And open up the track. 
(She may go down, but she’ll never go back, 
Said John Murrell in New Orleans.) 
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Stack Island hides the Crow’s Nest 
Before you get to Natchez. 
Flowing water—easy virtue— 
Take what the river catches— 


(If she ever gets past the old Crow’s Nest, 
There'll be steam in New Orleans.) 


The side-wheels paddled while the twin masts shivered, 
But the green river-banks went by; 
The rapids roared and the sandbars sucked, 
But they couldn’t fool Jack’s lynx-eye. 
(Oh, the man-eating fish and the water-snake 
Get drowned in the golden sea.) 


They laughed while they set the water-trap, 
The Crow’s Nest cawed in glee; 

The Mystic Clan was ready to strike 

To rule the Western Sea. 


Then the trees bent forward and the river whipped back; 
The swirling islands spouted muddy water; 

The whole Mississippi flowed into a fissure 

Twitching sadistic insane exaltation, 

Convulsively vomiting rocks of past ages, 

Primeval bones spouting muddy water, 

While the river bent forward and the trees whipped back. 


The waves rolled over the Crow’s Nest 
Hissing gleefully; 

The New Orleans steamed on, steamed on, 
Down to the Western Sea. 


Oh, the river sat up on its haunches, 

The spitting it did was tremendous; 

The bluffs all crumbled and the current recoiled, 
Oh, the New Madrid quake was stupendous! 
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ART AMERICANA 


Driving explosive force resides in storms; 
Emotions elemental, distortions real; 
The artist has to fight for his mild right 
To laugh at any creed or countenance. 
One always suspects of Wood that he might put 
His Gothic farmers in pink stucco houses, 

That Curry might be snickering at baptism; 

And some are sure that Benton should have painted 
The devotional founding of Washington in church 
Instead of Frankie and Johnny or Jesse James. 


The birth-throes of a real American art 
Disclose a lack of whiskers or long hair 

In the infant emerging from Bohemia. 

Benton goes to paint a Tammany boss, 

Finds type and broken nose more fascinating 

Than pale portraiture’s beckoning arms of gold. 

The facts of life become a naughty child 

That no one wants to see or hear or spank. 

The hypocrite who proudly walks down Main Street 

Resents the reproduction of expression, 

Comments instead upon the curlicue roads and hills, 
The spongy trees, the undulating seas 

Of Iowa corn depicted by Grant Wood. 


The arrangement of life sometimes imprints its 
substance, 

Achieving focus, beautiful, direct; 

Method freed from all entangling ties 

Of a worn-out past may feed and prosper well; 

First step in optimism: recognition; 

Second step: laughter; then: fruition.... 


by William S. Knickerbocker 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA 
“Who's the professor? 


“Santayana.” 

“Good Lord, I can see all I want of him outside. I'll take you to tea 
in his rooms. If you ask him what classes you’d better join in philoso- 
phy, as he can’t very well say, ‘Join all mine, and don’t join any others,’ 
he will tell you that it doesn’t very much matter; because in any system 
of philosophy you can find something important—to avoid: and you're 
much less likely to fall into the snare if you’ve seen it spread out plainly 
before your eyes than if you were wandering about unsuspectingly with 
your nose in the clouds. Besides he has expressly warned me off his lec- 
tures; he says it would be highly dangerous for me to become more 


civilized than I am.” 
Tue Lasr Puritan, p. 431. 


counted at all,” writes George Santayana, now at the age of 
seventy-seven." 

Born 1863 in Spain, of Spanish ancestry, Santayana came to 
this country when he was nine, was educated at the Boston Latin 
School, and Harvard University; and, from 1889 until January 
1912, taught philosophy at Harvard. Preserving his alien status 
consistently, he attempted a one-man revolution of American 
thinking. “After all,” he wrote, “it has been acquaintance with 
America and American philosophers that has chiefly contributed 
to clear and settle my mind.” 

Santayana has lived in Europe for the past twenty-nine years; 
first in England, and later in Italy. Some American philosophers 
have adopted him as a transAtlantic sage, playing a réle similar 
to that which Ezra Pound has played for American poets, and 
T. S. Eliot for American critics. His one novel, THe Last Puritan, 
brought him vividly to the attention of a wide reading public. Al- 


“T T is as an American writer that I must be counted, if I am 


?Tue Purrosopuy or Georce Santayana. Vol. II of The Library of Living 
Philosophers. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp, 1940. Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University. Pp. 698. 

*CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE Unrtep States, Preface, p. vi. 
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ways suspected by technical philosophers committed to other sys- 
tems, he alienated even his devoted disciples by his later works. 
This revision of Tue Lire or Reason (1905-06) was hinted in his 
Scepticism anp ANIMAL FaitH (1923) but was steadily dispensed 
in four volumes: THe Reatm or Matter, THe or Es- 
SENCE, THE REALM or TrutH, and THe oF Spirit. Those 
who never suspected, from his earlier books, that Santayana might 
be enjoying in his philosophy the afternoon of a faun were 
shocked and dismayed by the explicit rationale of disillusion which 
the later works proposed. 

Having always enjoyed Santayana’s mind and homilies, I am 
perplexed to find in Tue Puitosopuy or Georce SANTAYANA that 
young, though eminent, American contemporary thinkers (like 
Edman, Munitz, Vivas, and Lamprecht) should so late have dis- 
covered the cloven hoof of our favorite literary piper. Never identi- 
fying Santayana as a “humanist” (since he always referred to 
himself as a “materialist” or a “naturalist”), some others early 
discerned that Santayana believed chiefly in his own soul; the 
dreaming soul to which he trusted to dissolve accepted beliefs and 
traditions by disillusion. I now find myself deeply disturbed to 
learn that Mr. Edman (who, nearer my own age than our teach- 
ers, Woodbridge and Erskine, was abler than they to interpret 
Santayana to me when we were first exposed to Santayana’s phil- 
osophy at Columbia College) still thinks Santayana was once a 
“humanist”. If Santayana teaches anything to the reflective and 
docile catechumen, he teaches Emerson’s doctrine of self-reliance 
to the limits of solipsism, and generously esteems the thinking of 
others in the same terms. Santayana revealed himself, removing 
all his veils, in his one imitation of Sally Rand: his essay on 
“Hermes”, the concluding essay in SoLiLoguies In ENGLAND, pre- 
pared me for what otherwise might, in his later books, have seemed 
his mischievous betrayal of our own attachment to him. 

All the books after Scepticism anp Animat Fairu have their 
clue in “Hermes”. His “General Confession”, and parts of “Apol- 
ogia Pro Mente Sua” in Tue PuitosopHy or Georce SANTAYANA, 
completely clear the mists and confirm suspicions. Not a solip- 
sist myself, I correct my notions of Santayana by Santayana’s own 
revelations of himself, and definitely conclude that the devils he 
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most consistently fights, by the pious act of naming them, are 
probably the devils he best loves and most often serves: the 
devil, for instance, of “solipsism”. Instead of being senile, de- 
crepit, and irresponsible in his later works, he is alarmingly hon- 
est. He supplies sufficient materials to see him retrospectively 
as he himself has always seen himself: an exile in the modern 
age, hostile to all allegiances, except to his own consciousness and 
to his own definite and now-confessed purposes. His “dogmatism” 
is his disposition solipsistically to affirm what he wants to believe 
without the qualifying “I believe” or “I think”: his “Catholi- 
cism” is a pretty and irridescent invocation to ecclesiastic milli- 
nery-and-smoke, piously devised by late Victorian poets (poets 
like Ernest Dowson, Francis Thompson, Alice Meynell, and Lionel 
Johnson); his “scepticism” is a defensive device, probably looted 
from Huxley and Mallock, permitting the agile play of his irony, 
and of his disposition to question everyone’s beliefs but his own; 
his “essences” a world of conceptual fancy, not too unlike Cole- 
ridge’s. 


II 


How did he get that way? Santayana was the Spanish colonial 
whose nostalgia for the ancient traditions of his ancestral culture 
became more articulate, as it generally does with colonials, in 
his imaginative effort to vocalize them in language. He created 
the fiction of his being a Spanish grandee in intellect: discover- 
ing his native inclination and impulses to be distinctly Spanish, 
he accepted the Spanish sense of defeat which was consummated 
by the defeat of Spain in 1898. He framed his consciousness in 
solipsistic verse: his poem “Avila” discloses the purple fiction 
which compensated his sense of loneliness: 


Abroad a tumult, and a ruin here; 
Nor world nor desert hath a home for thee. 


But the real Spain was as alien to him as the Boston in which 
his mind dawned. Fortunately for him, the Cult of Beauty, 
mediated through British poets like Francis Thompson, Ernest 
Dowson, and Lionel Johnson, supplemented the keen intellectual- 
ism of Huxley and Mallock. An exile, without local New Eng- 
land loyalties or pieties, he pursued his adventures among liter- 
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ary and philosophic masterpieces, adroitly fashioning his own 
thoughts, though not entirely uncorrupted by the American pas- 
sion of souvenir collecting. Since the precious jewel of Truth lay 
enshrined in the Temple of Beauty, his alien mind made alien- 
ation the discipline or process of attaining it. Alienation is resist- 
ance to one’s immediate milieu, to contagion of persons in the 
neighborhocd; exploring and exploiting one’s own spontaneity 
of consciousness: 

I keep the secret doubt within. my breast 

To be the gods’ defence, 

To ease the heart by too much ruth oppressed 

And drive the horror hence. 
Santayana wrote verse which has a documentary value in reveal- 
ing the acute lyrical cry of a Spanish exile in Puritan Boston, un- 
willing or unable to be domesticated. The objective aspect of 
Tue Sense or Beauty (1896) was neatly achieved even though 
it bore traces of Violet Paget. Having hit upon the device of 
“dogmatism”, Santayana systematically wrote out the law of his 
own aesthesis as if it were the universal law, skillfully ignoring 
the Paterian ascésis. It owed much to William James and the 
introspective nature of James’s psychology. In INTERPRETATIONS 
or Poerry anp Rexicion (1900), he elaborated the hint which 
Matthew Arnold had dispensed in the famous essay, “On the 
Study of Poetry”, and systematized Arnold’s notion of the prag- 
matic value of myths and fictions in the preservation of religious 
belief. He was probably also greatly indebted to Arnold for the 
concept of “Hellenism” defined in Chapter IV of Cuttrure anp 
Anarcuy, though he rejected Arnold’s insistence that Hellenism’s 
“spontaneity of consciousness” should be checked by Hebraism’s 
“strictness of conscience”. 

Tue Lire or Reason (1905-06) in its five volumes was the ten- 
tative disclosure of the mind of a syncretistic “materialist”, aware 
of his alien consciousness and of the Puritan insistence on strict- 
ness of conscience and the efficacy of Will, attempting to trans- 
pose the American mind by a process of displacement. Charles 
Eliot Norton had been the Last Articulate Puritan in Harvard; 
his severe mind had reco‘led from Emersonianism even though 
like Ruskin in Victorian England, his friend, he had opened the 
portcullis to the plumed knight of Beauty. Norton exemplified 
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all that was vulnerable in what Santayana called “the genteel 
tradition”. Perhaps it would be well to see Tue Lire or REAson 
motivated by Santayana’s passion to sap the “genteel tradition” 
without then openly attacking it. The condition of catharsis, as 
Santayana prescribed it, was indulgence in the perpetual dream— 
what Coleridge aptly called “the sacred River Alph”—the sub- 
terranean stream-of-consciousness which William James cele- 
brated. An invitation to spiritual hygiene lay in Santayana’s sub- 
tle transvaluation of values in Tue Lire or Reason, making “rea- 
son” to mean the interacting powers of the spectral imagination 
in the world of delights and of the understanding in the world 
of fact. Was not this the resurrected Voice of Rousseau, inviting 
the soul to loaf or to join in the mad dance of King Whirl? Was 
it not proper, in a proper world like Harvard, that Santayana’s 
siren music and sanction of the unchecked self roused Norton’s 
protegés, Irving Babbitt and Paul Emer More, to their crusade 
for a recrudescent “Humanism” which invoked the necessity of 
“the inner check”? Santayana’s valedictory to America, “The 
Genteel Tradition in American Philosophy” (August 25, 1911) 
was his retort, safely and innocently delivered in California. 
Having established himself as an American philosopher, San- 
tayana withdrew to Europe two years before the first World War. 
Re-orientation of his mind began for him by scrutinizing his con- 
temporaries, like Russell and Bergson, of which Winps or Doc- 
TRINE is evidence. Always the creative spirit, he moved towards 
his triumph in DraLocues Limso and SottLogures 1n ENGLAND; 
but in his novel Tue Last Purrran he achieved recognition be- 
yond the range to which hitherto he had been restricted. He con- 
summated the satisfactions of his spirit by proceeding to elaborate 
the implications of his earlier publications, and, exercising his lib- 
erty from professional concessions, he provided a philosophy of 
disillusionment which, if we are to believe him, was his continuing 
incentive and directing clue from the beginning of his career. 
Though superficially he was playing madcap pranks among 
the philosophers—not unlike those of his favorite god, Hermes— 
by his profane yet crafty manipulation of their hallowed vocab- 
ulary, what he apparently was doing in his books from Sceptt- 
cisM AND to or Berne was rationalizing 
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his persistent solipsism and completing his report of the career 
of an exiled mind in resistance to an alien world, in alien coun- 
tries, in alien times. 

The whole of this later work is a private communication cere- 
monially publicized, magnificently manipulating the illusions and 
delightful deceptions of literary arts. Yet Santayana has his place 
in our esteem. He has a contemporary, as weil as an historic, 
significance. One may, if he desires, consider Santayana solely 
as a philosopher who engages the reflective mind; or, one may 
prefer to consider him the most accomplished, the most distin- 
guished, contemporary American writer; but either of these em- 
phases ignores a possible third. Santayana awaits treatment by an 
American historian of culture who will mark his place as a 
kind of Shelleyan West Wind—a destroyer and re-creator of 
the American mind—during the two decades at the turn of this 
century. He is a quickening part of contemporary American 
culture but is himself as much a product of it as Henry James, 
Henry Adams, and Henry George were. Yet, thanks to his 
awareness of his peculiar status as an alien in his sensitive youth, 
he hypostasized that status, beneficently directing his strategy to 
“civilize” the United States; partly through direct impacts upon 
susceptible Harvard youth of the early decade of this century, 
but mostly through the spell of his twenty-odd books upon readers 
elsewhere in America.’ Those who enjoy the sensation of being 
disillusioned with this transitory world, those who would like to 
intensify the anxieties and progressive bewilderment which the 


*The Trrron Eprtion or THe Works or Georce SANTAYANA (1936-1940), 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, memorably establishes Santa- 
yana as the greatest stylist since Henry James. 

A complete bibliography of Santayana’s works is given in THe Liprary oF 
Livinc Puttosopuers, Vol. II, Tue Purtosopuy or Grorce SANTAYANA. edited 
by Arthur Paul Schilpp, (1940), Northwestern University. Evanston, Illinois. 
nois. 

Exclusive of occasional essays published in magazines, his works may be listed 
as follows: Sonnets anp Orner Verses (1894-1896), THe Sense or BEAUTY 
(1896); Lucirer: A Tueotoctcat Tracepy (1899), INTERPRETATIONS CF PoETRY 
anv Reticion (1900); Tue Lire or Reason, (1905-06) (five volumes); TuHree 
Purtosopnicat Poets, (1910); Winns or Docrrine (1913); Ecotism 1n Ger- 
MAN Puitosopuy (1916); CHARACTER AND OPINION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1920); Sorrtogures Enctanp (1922); Scepticism anp Anima Fartu 
(1923); Dratocues 1n Limso (1926); Reatms or Bernc, four volumes, (1927- 
1940); Tue Last Purrran (1936). 
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modern mind induces, will find Santayana an acid, however ex- 
quisite, dissolvent. 

Santayana’s works invite the reader to a Sabbath: they are 
not only for overwrought moralists. They have their reward and 
secret pleasures for the lover of letters, especially for the critic 
who will not be beguiled by the so-called “new criticism” which 
hypcstasizes the work indifferently to its maker. It is an engag- 
ing and edifying exercise to contemplate this adroit stylist as a 
conscious dissolvent of New England loyalties; yet Santayana’s 
abiding attraction may prove to be his deliberate strategy as a 
man of letters, using the materials and discipline of philosophy, to 
displace (if not to dissipate) the New England mind from its tra- 
ditional loyalties. His failure is evident in the recrudescence of 
“the Genteel Tradition”, in the campaign of the late Irving Bab- 
bitt and Paul Elmer More and of their energetically acute disciples. 
His success is equally evident, to one inspired by him, in his com- 
plete revelation of a dateable mind completing itself in a series 
of impressive works: first, publicly in Tue Lire or Reason and 
then in the intimate confessions of Tue Reaums or Beinc. A 
sceptical animist, George Santayana is the child of the fin de 
siécle, outliving his contemporaries, doubting everything except 
his own consciousness and its disposition to enjoy what is pleasant 
to contemplate on the plane of imagination; audaciously perform- 
ing the office of transmuter of the American mind by a naive faith 
in the efficacy of printed soliloquies. 

Santayana himself gives the clue to the reading of all his prose, 
however dogmatic or absolute it may appear to the susceptible 
but not too uncritical reader to resist his blandishments. He may 
not be a solipsist—since he disclaims being one so often!—but 
his personal confessions lead one to suspect that, in spite of all 
his celebrations of Catholicism (which is supposed to check 
and correct his solipsism), he is only too conspicuously the 
protestant individualist. No one objects to a poet celebrating 
his private responses to a world not made for him but one reason- 
ably doubts whether any philosopher, however erudite and bril- 
liant, may hope to win access to Truth by self-reliance alone. “I 
should say that, during a long life,” Santayana confesses, “I have 
expressed in turn different sides of my nature, and developed dif- 
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ferent parts of my innate philosophy.”* “My mind works by mak- 
ing variations on a given theme or congruous extensions. I tend 
to repeat myself like a refrain; I do not pass to some thing that 
suggests itself by chance.” “The life of reason, as I conceive it, 
is simply the dreaming mind, becoming coherent, devising sym- 
bols and methods such as languages, by which it may fitly survey 
its own career, and the forces of nature on which that career de- 
pends. Reason thereby raises our vegetative dream into a poetic 
revelation and transcript of the truth.”* “I have studied very little 
except for pleasure, and have made my authors a quarry or a 
touchstone for my own thoughts.” 


III 


Mr. Howgate’s Georce Santayana’ is an excellent introduction 
to the personality and work of this exotic Spanish exile in Amer- 
ica, even though it fails to present its subject in the setting of a 
particular literary tradition, the immediate matrix of which was 
Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater, and the aesthetic Catholicism of 
Lionel Johnson. It exhibits under six categories the impact of 
Santayana upon a sensitive spirit: I. Early Years; II. The Poet; 
III. The Moral Philosopher; IV. The Critic and Essayist; V. The 
Metaphysician; VI. Santayana and America. Written before THE 
Reatm or Trutu was published, it did not benefit from the con- 
fidential intimacies given in that book: confidences which betray 
Santayana in propria persona. Its exposition is systematically 
and prudently executed, showing considerable perspicacity in 
suggesting the relationship of Santayana’s concretions of discourse 
with some of the Harvard pressures which gave them shape. It 
is the work of a faithful, though perhaps a too eulogistic, exponent 
of Santayana’s work. Patiently expounding the conditions of San- 
tayana’s early life and the sequence of ruminative, however dog- 
matic, soliloquies which issued from the pen of the Spanish exile 
who found in understanding-plus-imagination a new and consoling 


‘Tue Puitosopuy or Georce Santayana, “Apologia Pro Mente Sua”, p. 538. 

p. 599. 

1n Encranp. “On My Friendly Critics”, p. 251. 

"Tue PurtosopHy or Georce SANTAYANA, Pp. 543. 

*Grorce Santayana. By George W. Howgate. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. 
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definition of the Life of Reason, Mr. Howgate completely misses 
the skilful showing up of Santayana by Santayana himself. As 
a filial gesture of tribute, it is perhaps well that Mr. Howgate does 
not reveal that Santayana proposes a philosophy of disillusion; 
that it is a fiat philosophy, inciting the creative ferment of fictions 
to bemuse and charm human animals whose consciousness is suf- 
ficiently plastic to permit the delights of willed harmonies, even 
though that consciousness is a happy accident. Mr. Howgate sup- 
plies a convenient and usable guide to the public performance of 
Mr. Santayana as an artist, serving its purpose well as a cere- 
monial oblation to an engaging mind which has been “introduc- 
ing” itself in repeated performances for the last four decades. It 
is, however, not an adequate substitute for the intimate tiring- 
room confidences of Mr. Santayana’s revised version of the San- 
tayana mind, systematically revealed in the four volumes of THE 
Reams or Berne (I. The Realm of Matter, 11. The Realm of Es- 
sence, III. The Realm of Truth, and IV. The Realm of Spirit.) 
Mr. Howgate’s book reveals what responses its author made 
to Mr. Santayana’s articulated reveries, but it plainly re- 
veals that he failed to accompany Santayana to the ultimate yawn. 
He seems to discover Santayana to be a contemporary Boethius, 
offering a modern Consolation of Philosophy. Mr. Howgate, one 
regrets to note, has not experienced the disillusion with Santayana 
which Santayana’s philosophy itself induces in exacting critical 
minds. 


If, however, one turns to incidental passages in essays contrib- 
uted by eighteen philosophers to THe PuitosopHy GEORGE 
SANTAYANA, one sees more searching reports: 


Baker Brownell (p. 33): “To many Americans, Santayana 
is the Mona Lisa of philosophy.” 


“This modern poet and philosopher is in a sense the end 
of a season, the last bright autumn of the old philosophy, 
the Indian Summer of dialectic and of faith in dialectic.” 
(p. 49). 


Charles Hartshorne: “I think it is an example of the human 
tragedy that Santayana has been so sure that men like 
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James and Bergson have had so little to teach him.” (p. 
182). 


Milton K. Munitz: “The wholesale scepticism that Santa- 
yana’s method would seem to imply contributes nothing 
whatever to the furthering of any specific inquiry or, in- 
deed, to an understanding of scientific coneatens in gen- 
eral.” (p. 193). 

Stephen C. Pepper: “Santayana’s philosophy contains a criti- 
cism of criticism which tantalizes the critic whichever way 
he turns.” (p. 219). 


“If the critic disagrees with Santayana he merely dis- 
agrees, or possibly he will be punished. There seems to be 
no argument.” (p. 219). 


Irwin Edman: “The monk has taken the place of the moral- 
ist, the saint the place of the statesman; but a special kind 
of monk and a special kind of saint—a monk without a re- 
ligion and a saint without a god.” ((pp. 306-307). 

While exposition and eulogy have an incidental place in this 
second volume of The Library of Living Philosophers, the eighteen 
contributors clearly indicate either their failure to understand 
Santayana in some of his later affirmations, or his failure to de- 
fine adequately just what he does mean by his doctrine of “es- 
sence”, or if he advocates any scheme of values. Some of the 
contributors (notably Edman, Munitz, and Vivas) contend that 
Santayana’s Reams or Berne indicate a clear break from the 
positions in Tue Lire or Reason and resent his invitation to de- 
tachment or “epiphenomenalism”. Dr. William Ray Dennes re- 
futes Munitz, Edman, and Vivas by showing how the later explicit 
views were implicit in the earlier Santayana writings: but, though 
indicating the essential unity of Santayana’s achievement, he re- 
veals that it lacks specific and positive content. 

Indeed, the total drift of the eighteen essays is that Santayana 
raises more questions than his factitious assurance answers. The 
essays by Celestine J. Sullivan, Jr. (“Santayana’s Philosophical 
Inheritance”) George Boas (“George Santayana and the Arts”) 
and Charles Hartshorne (“Santayana’s Doctrine of Essence”) 
come nearest to indicating objective acceptance of Santayana’s 
philosophy. The general note of the other sixteen is one of dis- 
tress, dismay, or outright impatience. The human-all-too-human 
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tone of essays like Bertrand Russell’s (“The Philosophy of George 
Santayana”), Baker Brownell’s (“The Man and the Philoso- 
pher”), Daniel M. Cory’s (“Some Observations on the Philosophy 
of Santayana”), Stephen C. Pepper’s (“Santayana’s Theory of 
Value”), Edward L. Schaub’s (“Santayana’s Contentions Respect- 
ing German Philosophy”) and Antonio Banfi’s (“The Thought 
of George Santayana in the Crisis of Contemporary Philosophy”) 
expose some glaring lacunae in Santayana’s system. The late C. 
A. Strong’s brief note has value chiefly because it is perhaps the 
last writing of that interesting thinker. The outstanding contrib- 
utions, to this reader, are Irwin Edman’s “Humanism and Post- 
Humanism in the Philosophy of Santayana”, Sterling Lamprecht’s 
“Animal Faith and the Art of Intuition”, and the dialogue between 
Horace L. Friess and Henry M. Rosenthal, “Reason in Religion 
and the Emancipated Spirit”. 

The review of Santayana’s last book THe Ream or Spirit by 
the editor of the present symposium, Paul Arthur Schilpp, is the 
revelation of a philosophic mind discovering what some of Santa- 
yana’s admirers have long suspected: that Santayana is primarily 
a man of letters, that his philosophic dogmatisms are the affirm- 
ations of a creative spirit addressed to readers not too addicted 
to protracted analysis of technical problems in philosophy. Dr. 
Schilpp, indeed, writes the most important sentence in the sym- 
posium (apart, of course, from Santayana’s own “General Con- 
fession” and “Apologia Pro Mente Sua”): a sentence which 
every keen philosopher ought seriously to ponder and accept as 
a guiding clue to the estimation of Santayana’s achievement.” 

The judgments of the eighteen philosopher-critics who contribute 
to this second volume of THe Lisrary or Livinc PHILosoPHERS 
are valuable as revelations of their response to the work of Santa- 


“There certainly is no doubt in this particular reader’s mind that the Santa- 
yana of today wants to be read, not by the critic or analyst, but rather by the 
devout, sympathetic, understanding person; not by one whose understanding is 
coldly rational, logical, or critical, but by one who can bring to his reading the 
warm, direct, immediate intuitive insight which shares and enters into the feel- 
ing-tone of what Santayana is saying, without worrying too much about logical 
analysis or precision of statement or of meaning.” Paul Arthur Schilpp, THe 
PuitosopHy or Georce SANTAYANA, p. 398. 

Cf. Santayana on his “essence doctrine”: “My theory ought to be intelligi- 
ble to poets and artists who have not bothered with modern philosophy ... ” 
Pp. 500. 
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yana, and manifest their vitality and alertness. Where they dis- 
sent from Santayana, they clearly indicate his departure from the 
accepted tradition of ancient and modern philosophy, or his apa- 
thy to the problems or momentums of our indigenous tradition. 
Only three of the contributions consider Santayana in his literary 
perspective (George Boas’s “Santayana and the Arts”; Philip 
Blair Rice’s “The Philosopher as Poet and Critic”; and Eliseo 
Vivas’s “From the Life of Reason to The Last Puritan’) but not 
one of these relate Santayana to the Victorian literary tradition 
(Taine, Arnold, Pater, and Spencer) which he completed in one 
of its possible directions. There does not seem to be any obvious 
reason for the arrangement of the contributed essays: the attempt 
to read the symposium in the order of its numbered arrangement 
results in considerable confusion. Essays treating technical epis- 
temological and ontological problems which Santayana’s system 
excites are mixed up with essays of a less intricate and more gen- 
eral type. The organization of material varies in quality and 
structural quality in the different essays: particularly fine are 
Mr. Sullivan’s “Santayana’s Philosophical Inheritance”, Mr. Lam- 
precht’s “Animal Faith and the Art of Intuition”, Mr. Hart- 
shorne’s “Santayana’s Doctrine of Essence”, Mr. Edman’s “Hu- 
manism and Post-Humanism in the Philosophy of Santayana”, 
Mr. Vivas’s “From the Life of Reason to The Last Puritan,” Mr. 
Schilpp’s “Santayana and the Realm of Spirit”, and Mr. Dennes’s 
“Santayana’s Materialism”. 

The symposium as a whole is magnificently conceived, favorably 
comparing with its predecessor, THe PuitosopHy oF JoHN 
Dewey. It follows the latter’s scheme, with the addition of a 
facsimile page from Santayana’s “Apologia Pro Mente Sua” and 
of a completer bibliography. It opens with Santayana’s “A Gen- 
eral Confession”, continues with eighteen critical essays by in- 
vited critics, and concludes with Santayana’s reply to his critics. 
This reply chiefly takes the form of re-stating in other words his 
principal doctrines. It discloses the terrible truth that Santayana 
does not hear what his critics say: he fears the contagion of, or 
commerce with, other minds. When he is not the perfect solilo- 
quist, he is the perfect monologist; and may be contrasted with 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose contribution to the symposium is an 
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edifying exhibit of a trained thinker who modifies and corrects 
his mind by the art of listening and who profits from criticism. 
Again, one misses in the symposium essays by, say, a theologian. 
Why was not a Catholic (presumably a Jesuit) invited to discuss 
Santayana’s Catholicism? Why not a criticism of Santayana’s hu- 
manism by an exponent of the Babbitt-More school? Why not 
an analysis by a pragmatist like Kallen? Certain topics, too, 
might well have been treated: one might like an analysis of San- 
tayana’s literary style and its relation to philosophic thought; or 
an essay on Santayana as a critic of American culture and civil- 
ization by, say, Van Wyck Brooks. Too many of the essays cir- 
culate about Santayana’s doctrine of “essence”: and Santayana’s 
repetition of his doctrine in his “Apologia” leaves one quite as 
much in the dark about it as before. The final effect of reading 
the book as a whole is that these alert critics stage a performance 
revealing Santayana at Bay. Mr. Edman completes the kill by 
cleverly exposing Mr. Santayana’s réle in the American “genteel 
tradition”, a tradition which Santayana had earlier dismissed, 
and on Santayana’s own definition of it. 


IV 


Santayana has preferred to address himself to reflective readers 
rather than to highly specialized technicians, concerned with special 
problems in philosophy, and has boldly announced himself the 
spokesman of the inarticulate modern man. Mr. Irwin Edman, 
himself a luminous reflector, perhaps a “cross-light”, of Santa- 
yana, has indicated this: “It is a striking fact,” he says, “that the 
philosophy of George Santayana, .as distinguished from his style, 
has appealed to many writers and thinkers not generally con- 
cerned with the technical problems of philosophy. It is equally 
striking that technical philosophers have admired Santayana’s 
philosophy for the same characteristic that has appealed to men 
of the world and to men of affairs: its human wisdom.”” What 
neither Mr. Edman nor any other has indicated is that, in this 
philosopher’s instance, the style is the philosophy. This is merely 
a sitaple way of saying that George Santayana, however post- 


*“Humanism and Post-Humanism in the Philosophy of Santayana”, by Irwin 
Edman. Tue Lisrary or Livinc Purtosopuers, Vol. II, p. 295. 
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scholastic he may be in preliminary and fundamental acts of faith, 
as the medieval scholastics defined and defended them, is con- 
fessedly scholastic in his faith in the persuasive power of words 
when the intelligence, subdued to the checks of understanding 
and excited by the play of the imagination, finds its career con- 
summated in verbally articulated harmonies. Santayana is the 
eulogist of nature, of which a happy accident in the human ani- 
mal is the awareness of a perpetual dream, the consoling wraith 
in memory of collisions with fact which are converted in reverie 
to compensatory soliloquies in spoken or written form. So far as 
prose can approximate it, Santayana’s work attains the status of 
music. It induees a-mood of hospitality and assent; a disposition 
to vegetative delights in passivity, unforgettably limned by Shake- 
speare in Duke Orsino of Twetrru Nicurt. 

As one of my correspondents recently wrote me; “I don’t know 
just what Santayana’s ‘essences’ are, because his prose affects me 
like Henry James’s. I can go on for page after page, chapter 
after chapter, and never understand anything, meanwhile lulled 
and soothed by the flow of language which requires no effort. I 
suppose I could stay fully conscious and understand a lot more 
than I do, but I make no apologies for not making more effort in 
that direction. I think that in this day it is lovely to find some- 
thing that will put one to sleep.” Precisely! The drowsy syrups 
of Santayana’s style will never medicine anybody to that sweet 
sleep he owes yesterday. It is another kind of sleep: not even the 
Coleridgean somnambulism. It evokes an apathy to the events 
in the flux, and stimulates flight to some Lucretian altitude where, 
secure, serene, sardonic, one may watch struggling human animals 
on the darkling plains below. 

“We live in this human scene as in a theatre,” wrote Santayana, 
“where an adult mind never loses itself so completely in the play 
as to forget that the play is a fiction; and he judges it, not for 
what it pretends to present, but for the stimulus and scope of the 
presentation.”™ In a time like this, one whose gratitude is no less 
because he acknowledges his debt, owes to the Santayanan irony 
the very liberation, even from the sage himself, to see him in per- 
spective and in a possible function in which his irrelevancy is the 
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more conspicuous. Santayana, alas!, serves not even the office 
of an American Boethius. He only offers disillusion and the 
doubtful comforts of a retreat into agnosticism or atheism, a se- 
questered shrine, a voluptuous luxury. He reveals no gentle and 
amiable solicitations to Philosophy, consoling man in his prison 
house of fear and terror. But to those who love art, and can 
sit in the human scene as in a theatre, the spectacle of Santayana 
curiously reminds one, by the law of association by similarity, of 
his own favorite god, Hermes. “... 1 have always loved him 
CHermes],” wrote Santayana in 1n ENGLAND, “above 
the other gods for that charming union which is found in him of 
youth with experience, alacrity with prudence, modesty with 
laughter, and a ready tongue with a sound heart. In him the 
first bubblings of mockery subside into courtesy and helpfulness. 
He is the winged Figaro of Olympus, willing to yield to others in 
station and to pretend to serve them, but really wiser and happier 
than any of them. There is a certain roguery in him, and the 
habit of winking at mischief.” If we tend to become what we 
admire (by the strange conformity of our psyche) Santayana, in 
confessing his adoration of Hermes, reflects his likeness to his 
favorite god, and may be accepted as a sprightly rogue whose 
philosophic pranks have hoodwinked some eminent minds of our 
generation in America. 

By failing to isolate the many clues which Santayana has pro- 
vided for interpreting the motivation of his mind in his many 
works, his eulogists and analysts have stressed many elements, 
but may have missed the primary one. “Sanity,” he wrote in THE 
Ream or Trutu, “requires spirit to practice a certain duplicity, 
and constantly to correct its necessary language by a no less neces- 
sary reservation.” “It is a wonderful thing to spin out in solilo- 
quy, out of some unfathomed creative instinct, the various phases 
of one’s faith and sensibility, making an inventory of one’s intel- 
lectual possessions with some notes on their presumable or re- 
ported history. I love the lore of the moral antiquary; I love 
rummaging in the psychological curiosity shop.”“ Only by fail- 
ing to accept Santayana’s clear indications that he was reporting 
SotrLoquies In Encranp. By George Santayana. 
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his own private consciousness could acute commentators be be- 
guiled into bewilderment, or into criticizing him on any other 
grounds. “My philosophy,” he writes, “is not an academic opinion 
adopted because academic tendencies seemed at any moment to 
favor it. I care very little whether, at any moment, academic ten- 
dencies favour one unnecessary opinion or another.”” 

This is the voice of Figaro among the Philosophers. Considered 
in the light of this, the two important books which occasion this 
essay, valuable as they are for their announced purpose, leave 
much to be desired in seeing Santayana in the context of his tem- 
poral existence and in the dissipation of his influence by the very 
ironies by which he has infected us. We, who were delighted by 
him in our youth, may now turn for edification to Cicero’s Dr 
SENECTUTE, or perhaps to the Book of EcciestasTEs. 


“Tue Puitosopny or Georce SANTAYANA, P. §CS. 
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by William FitzGerald 


THE TOTEM IN THE SWAMP 


Before me ran the hunter when 
August was new and morning shorter than 
Distance between the hunter and myself. 
Through day we ran; noon was a juice, 

Blonde light renewed me, but the hunter ran 

Into the evening with a precursor’s purpose. 

His shadow gave me water and his shadow 
Directed me, paretic, and his firefly 

Eyes when they turned were pentagons of friction. 
He left a fin on water, split pawnail in the mud, 
Feather in air by pines,—I saw his blood 
Coughed on a rock, and then I found the hunter. 
He leaned in corrugated sand, so soundless that 
Wind in the swamp pealed reeds like riddled bells. 
He watched the west; his eyes were cypress knots, 
Moccasins were his motion, and the shadow 

Hung concealed on his height (my own) in apathy. 


II 


After me now ran memory, the marten 
Cruel without hunger, and its flecked mouth tore 

Bark from a trail of bruises tension made 

Throbbing in shade, in the grooved circular garden of the 
Lymphless cerebral inch; but I could turn, 

Armed in that cellar of the moon, and nail 

Memory whole to totem of my hunter. 

I could confront the pelt within the shadow, 
Drinking at what I felt, and what, retracted, 
Inscribed the fur with stricken constellations. 
Heavens had knelt for me in sequence, mornings 
Had sealed the stars to wicks before greased evenings, 
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Premeditated, scored, permitted light. 

They rode the marten tireless down disunion, 

Up to the craters of stained eyes in sleep, and up 
Sightless past tears to warrens under meteors. 
(When meteor dust traced carbon schemes on skin 
It was the signature of lights that fell, that lay 
Perfervid on green beaches in the flesh.) 

My limber pinioned memory heard the wind 

And watched the west: its eyes were cypress knots. 


III 


Shadow, shadow, caught in the cruciform shape, 
On the pale of my stance, in the nest of my body, 
Diurnal tatter whose overt rush, passed over 

By wind, gives wings to the oblique intention,— 
Now your mobility confounds the marten, now 
The memory’s fur glows on your apparition. 


From these twined elements shall I collect 

New shape?—the hunter’s height, the pelt’s design, 
Your old (my young) agility at escape? 

Paths from the swamp traverse an age of nights; 
Fires on plain burn for me, my likeness names me 
From the brained boughs I pass between the mountains: 
‘You are a jugular trick, concocted when 

The sun for all its entropy was sick,—I am 

Seed without sap. Until that hour when I skin 

The credulous part of me where I begin, 

Each new grooved garden folds on a hidden trap. 
Shadow, these eyes scorch cypress into steel, 
Turned eastward toward bone’s iron morning, still 
Sightless, but seeing August less than ages. 
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HAUNTED BY HIS YOUTH 


Tue Oxrorp Boox or Encuisu Verse. 1250-1918. Chosen and Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. New Edition. Oxford. 1939. Pp. 1172. 


“A man must come to such a task as mine haunted by his 
youth”, wrote Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his Preface to the 
First Edition of the Oxrorp Book or EncuisH Verse. And no 
one of the generation brought up on the Oxrorp Book can read 
unhaunted this revised and enlarged edition issued forty years 
later. Such a reviewer may well be torn between gratitude for 
young delights and the demands of his maturer taste. He will 
rejoice in the added ballads and carols and sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century lyrics, but he will grieve that there should still 
be more of Fletcher than of Donne. He will approve the omis- 
sion of some minor Victorians, but deplore the lessening of 
Landor. He will feel that there should be at least as many of 
Eniily Dickinson as of Longfellow. And he will find the Hop- 
kins selections inadequate to express this poet’s range, his tragic 
depths. His severest strictures will be for Sir Arthur’s choice of 
Georgian and modern poets. The Hardy poems, except for the 
memorable “Only a man harrowing clods”, do not represent the 
finest or starkest of his poetry. The Yeats selections are from 
the young romantic, not the great later poet—far better re- 
vealed in Yeats’s own Oxrorp Boox or Mopern Verse. As to 
post-War poetry, Sir Arthur himself confesses that he felt his 
judgment “insecure”. He may plead that his date-line excludes 
T. S. Eliot, but he stands condemned of ignoring Ezra Pound 
and undervaluing Wilfred Owen and the later, satiric Siegfried 
Sassoon. Indeed for post-War mood and manner he has neither 
sympathy nor understanding. One may hold with him that 
“valiancy” is a dominant and enduring note of English poetry. 
But “to heatten the crew with auspices of daylight” has never 
been sufficient test of poetic virtue. 


Frances W. KNICKERBOCKER. 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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CREATIVENESS WITHIN PATTERNS 


New Encranp: Inpian Summer. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 1940. 

When Archibald MacLeish talks about the’ irresponsibility of 
our writers and scholars, he does not reckon with Van Wyck 
Brooks’s New Encianp: Inp1an Summer. Here is a book which 
will not corrupt the youth of the nation. If it is true that our 
young people are spiritually and morally bankrupt, then here is 
the kind of support much to be desired; for there runs through 
the pages of this book, certainly, the history of a great tradition, 
not peculiar to America, indeed, but characteristic of all memor- 
able civilizations, an irresistible tradition, the animating force 
of every proud culture. I mean, of course, the ancient concept of 
personal responsibility, the belief which illuminates every act of 
a free man, the belief that he can make for himself a free moral 
choice. 

The tradition of which I speak, and which is to be found cele- 
brated in very nearly everything Van Wyck Brooks has written, 


requires a somewhat extended description. 


In the first place, it is now quite clear to all students of Ameri- 
can life and thought that this forceful and effective tradition has 
often been perverted to serve as a means to ignoble and sometimes 
thoroughly detestable ends. The individualism which is its first 
(and in many respects its best) implication has served in America 
to further the ends of those who worship the ‘bitch-goddess suc- 
cess’, has admirably waited upon those who like to fish in troubled 
waters, has inspired the opportunists, has cultivated in the patri- 
cian a religious respect for his commercial duties. One does not 
have to be a reader of books to know that this tradition of indi- 
vidual responsibility has often been vulgarized into an unpleas- 
ant Yankee cocksureness, into an unlovely and selfish aggressive- 
ness. When mingled with the waters of a pallid gentility, it has 
been suffered to change into a narrow self-righteousness, and to 
vanish into the thin air of complacent smugness. It is a tradition 
which might rightly be held responsible for the windy optimism 
of our progressive and materialistic philosophies. It is a tradition 
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which has, on numerous occasions, been quite universally mis- 
understood, cheapened, and consciously perverted. 

But the tradition of personal responsibility has other more pro- 
found and desirable characteristics, characteristics which inform 
all enduring democratic institutions; and it is important that we 
should know these, too. Descending by one path or another from 
the earliest Puritan non-conformists, it is the tradition which 
makes life not alone livable, but on occasions an exciting adven- 
ture. In American life it is the tradition which has given meaning 
to the thousand countless, smallest daily acts and decisions. It 
shows itself in the strong independence of our heroes and in the 
self-sufficiency of our natural aristocracy; it shines through our 
readiness to live life according to principle, and to stand by our 
principles; it is seen to best advantage in our refusal to be victim- 
ized by circumstances; it is individualism with a conscience, and it 
presents itself as such on every page of our greatest writers. In 
another sense it is a tradition which knows only too well what 
fools these mortals be, how weak and poor they are; but it re- 
quires that man face his antagonist squarely for all that. It is the 
tradition that says it is precisely because man is weak, because 
his suffering is great, because he is frustrated on every side, none- 
theless he will persevere in spite of the odds against him. It may 
very likely be the grand illusion; but in the darkness of our sur- 
roundings it is a comforting light. And wherever we see it trans- 
lated into unselfish action, skeptical though we may be, we find 
in it something that is admirable. 

As far as I know, with the possible exception of the darker days 
surrounding THe Orpeat or Marx Twain, Van Wyck Brooks has 
always been faithful to this principle of personal responsibility. 
For him it has ever been the prime ingredient in the character 
of the natural aristocrat. In an essay written twenty years ago, 
“The Literary Life in America”, Van Wyck Brooks says this: 


What constitutes a literature is the spiritual force of the 
individuals who compose it. If our literature is to grow it 
can only be through the development of a sense of ‘free will’ 
on the part of our writers themselves. To be, to feel onself, 
a ‘victim’ is in itself not to be an artist, for it is the nature of 
the artist to live, not in the world of which he is an effect, but 
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in the world of which he is the cause, the world of his own 
creation. 


Turn now to Van Wyck Brooks’s latest work, the New Enc- 
LAND: INDIAN SUMMER and you will find that for him the great 
tradition in American thought and American action is still chiefly 
to be found in the proud belief that man is responsible for his own 
way of life. “Writers, as a class,” he says in this recent book, “fol- 
low the aristocratic pattern, follow it, that is, when they do not 
create it,—for they follow the ‘free will’ that makes all patterns.” 

New Encianp: Inpran Summer, as a sequel to THE FLower- 
inc oF New Enctanp, covers the years from 1865 to 1915; and 
there are few characters in Brooks’s latest pageant of New Eng- 
land who do not create their own pattern, who do not assume, at 
least, responsibility for their own way of life, who do not accept 
eagerly the individualism which grants them the right to make the 
free moral choice. 

Examine the text of New Encianp: Inpian Summer. Take 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: “No one loved life more, or fought for 
it more gallantly.” The days of the great crusades may have 
been over, but Wendell Phillips “continued to fight for all the new 
reforms.” In Elizabeth Peabody, sister-in-law of Hawthorne and 
the genius of the American kindergarten, “the passion for justice 
and progress fermented as ever.” Living on the Isles of Shoals 
with her father, the lighthouse-keeper who “had vowed he would 
never set foot on the mainland again”, was Celia Thaxter, who 
“had rowed from island to island as an amateur doctor, helping 
at the births of children.” Her best verses were for children, and 
one book, Among the Isles of Shoals, was “written to last”. There 
was Whittier, who had certainly earned the right to an idyllic life 
at Amesbury. There was Elihu Burritt, the ‘learned blacksmith’, 
“the former consul at Birmingham, who had organized the first 
Peace Congress, in 1849, in Paris, and persuaded Victor Hugo to 
act as chairman, Burritt, the living and lasting symbol of the 
Yankee passion for self-improvement.” 

There is hardly a chapter of New Enctanp: Inpian SuMMER 
that does not describe at least a round half dozen strong-minded, 
self-sufficient Yankees who liked to take hold of life and see what 
could be made of it. Harriet Beecher Stowe “had broken with 
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Beecherism and all its works”. Raphael Pumpelly did not re- 
main long as professor of mining at Cambridge; presently he was 
off again in search of adventure, across the Rockies and into the 
coal-fields of China. The old order of a homogeneous New Eng- 
land was passing, but there were still large figures carrying on its 
traditions. John Fiske, whose breadth of knowledge was astound- 
ing, whose “flowing high spirits were as marked as his deep strain 
of religious feeling”, defended Darwinian evolution against all 
comers, and believed firmly that man had only just begun his 
journey toward ultimate perfection. There was E. L. Godkin 
who founded Tue Nation in 1865. “He was called ‘un-Ameri- 
can’ because his mind was critical at a moment when the critical 
mind impeded the orgy of money-making.” And there was 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, no amateur at living, who bore 
the scar of a sabre on his chin, “a souvenir of the day when he 
and Dr. Howe had forced their way into the Boston court-house, 
in their attempt to rescue Anthony Burns.” The sons of the elder 
Henry James were busy creating designs for living which they 
hoped might be suitable for themselves and others, while their 
father, “full of an impulsive love of humankind”, and a cultivated 
love of cigars and oysters, abounded in animal spirits and agreed 
with Fourier that the “passions were meant to be enjoyed”. 

Van Wyck Brooks has searched the mind of New England to 
find the source of its strength and influence. One after another, 
the writers with whom he deals testify to an eloquent faith in the 
free creative will—Francis Parkman, William Dean Howells, 
Emily Dickinson, William James; Homer and Ryder, the painters, 
“who gave their country bread in return for stones”; Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer, whose masterly Lire or BeerHoven “had long 
been a German classic when it first appeared in America in 
1920”; Amy Lowell with her Yankee will, and Robert Frost who 
“knew how to say that ‘Yankees are what they always were’ ”. 

The self-respecting individualists and non-conformists, these 
energetic lovers of hard truth who animate the pages of New 
Encianp: Inp1an SuMMER—men and women who had a natural 
feeling for work and for discipline, who believed that learning 
certainly helps to make character, who could be sweet-tempered 
and generous when the occasion called for sweetness and generos- 
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ity, who had a passion for self-improvement, who were dissatisfied 
with the cheap and tawdry—these are the people who perpetuate 
the ‘usable’ tradition of individualism with a conscience. It is 
only because the people of whom Brooks writes assumed that they 
could create their own pattern of life that their pattern lives so 
meaningfully and fully in the pages of their latest biographer; it 
is for this reason that we remember them at all. 

It is quite possible that the defeated intellectuals, the detached, 
impersonal minds that like to think of themselves as outside the 
stream of life, the bloodless minds ticking away in the academic 
cloisters, it is quite possible that such as these will find a good 
deal wrong with New Encianp: Inpian Summer. If they do, 
then it is as Archibald MacLeish has said of them: they are de- 
ceived and rendered impotent by the best they know. 

WELLER BearpsLey EMBLER. 

Syracuse University 


HawTHORNE IN ENGLAND 


Natuanre, Hawruorne, A Mopest Man: by Edward Mather. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940. $3.50. 

Long before Nathaniel Hawthorne sailed from Boston in 1853 
to assume the office of Consul at Liverpool, he had demonstrated 
that his interest in his forebears, whose records in the New World 
constituted a large portion of his reading and thought, did not 
stop short with that “sable-cloaked and steeple-crowned progeni- 
tor” who landed in Massachusetts in 1630 “with his Bible and his 
sword”. Furthermore, he had already begun to draw compari- 
sons between English and American institutions. 

It was with little regret that Hawthorne left America. His ex- 
cursions into the world—as magazine editor, Brook Farmer, sur- 
veyor of customs—had proved bitterly disillusioning. He had, 
so he declared, no use for politicians, and the more he saw of 
preachers, the more he became convinced that a new dispensation 
was needed. In England he again faced disillusion. He had not 
expected his new duties to be pleasant; yet he was hardly pre- 
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pared for the parade of down-and-outers from two hemispheres 
who haunted the consulate. He became more painfully aware of 
poverty, ignorance, and injustice than ever before. 

The England of the past, the England that years of dreaming 
had founded in his mind, became real to him only when he could 
limit his observation and thought to the rural scene or literary, 
historical, and architectural landmarks. ‘The England of the 
Liverpool port, of squalid and sooty industry, the England that 
was going enthusiastically into an unjust war, simply did not 
make sense. His ingrained admiration for the English as a peo- 
ple was shaken, but not completely uprooted, by the excruciating 
experiences at his desk and by the countless banquets with their 
demand for speech-making, and by the cold unconcern of the 
English for their American cousins. The blame for conditions as 
he saw them must, he thought, be laid to social and governmental 
institutions, and to the class system in particular. It was with 
bewilderment, then, not regret, that he departed in 1857 for the 
continent and Italy—only to hasten to further disappointment 
and disillusion. Three years later he was to embark finally from 
Europe, not reluctant to leave the Old World, not happy to re- 
turn to America, wishing instead to sail on forever without touch- 
ing land. 

Edward Mather avows a particular interest in Hawthorne’s 
years in England, and it is here that he is most qualified to speak. 
He is an Englishman and has had access to new materials, sup- 
plied by the sons of two of Hawthorne’s friends in England. He 
prints for the first time a significant letter of Hawthorne’s to 
Bright late in 1861 and brings much new light to bear on Haw- 
thorne’s movements among his English friends. Here is a new 
and full adumbration of Arthur Henry Bright and Francis Ben- 
noch and some indication of the important réle they played in 
guiding their American friend among the celebrities of London. 
Recognizing that most of what revolted Hawthorne did exist in 
the England of the 1850’s, Mr. Mather adds, apparently with 
justice, that Hawthorne was pleased with the members of the 
aristocracy he knew and that he had only himself and his seclu- 
siveness to blame for not meeting more such amiable people. 

We can know Hawthorne better for this chapter on his years 
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in England, but the merit of the remaining chapters inheres large- 
ly in the fresh approach and the occasional penetrating vignettes 
of Hawthorne’s contemporaries. Some of these, however, are 
more provocative than dependable. The author makes little effort 
to support the thesis, implied in the title, that modesty was the 
key to Hawthorne’s character; in fact, every key is played down 
so effectively that Hawthorne emerges with no more positive 
characteristic than a wish to avoid the company and domination 
of such of his acquaintances as Elizabeth Peabody, Margaret Ful- 
ler, and Emerson. Though this new life is the work of a non- 
specialist, one expects more accuracy in both fact and interpreta- 
tion than Mr. Mather achieves. One who writes that Cotton 
Mather (a lineal antecedent of Mr. Mather’s) coldly precipitated 
the witch delusion in Massachusetts in order to “make his mark 
and cause his sensation”, could profit from closer acquaintance 
with American history. One who writes that Hawthorne was 
against his own wishes forced from the editorship of the AmeEri- 
can Macazine could well spend more time in, say, George Ed- 
ward Woodberry’s life of Hawthorne, which Mr. Mather does not 
include in his bibliography. And one who writes that Hawthorne 
suffered from necrophobia, and necrophilia as well, who alludes 
to Hawthorne’s stories which “concerned death, decomposition 
and physical resurrection” and adds that “he was enamored of 
death because of a morbid horror of physical deterioration which 
he believed became noticeable in all men from an early age”, 
could well spend more time re-reading the tales and romances. 
This is avowedly a study of the man, not the author, but of Haw- 
thorne it is surely true that the man cannot be drawn in full when 
the products of his mind are ignored as completely as in this 


book. 
Arun TurRNER 


Louisiana State University. 
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MopeErN Into ANCIENT 


New Poets From Otp: A Srupy 1n Lirerary Genetics. By Henry W. Wells. 

365 pp. New York. Columbia University Press, 1940. $3.50. 

No approach to a sound criticism of contemporary poetry is so 
fundamentally important as a systematic analysis of its sources. 
None is so infrequently attempted. It is ineluctably necessary to 
appreciate the influences they have assimilated in order to grasp 
even the prose meaning of poets like Hart Crane, Ezra Pound, 
Wystan Hugh Auden. And to these names enough others might be 
added to make a fairly comprehensive bibliography of modern 
verse. Thus the real value of Prof. Wells’s appraisal of “the char- 
acter, quantity, and worth of our poetical heritage in terms of its 
active use by our contemporaries”. That the poetry of our times is 
deeply rooted in the poetry of the past is undeniable. And un- 
denied. Nevertheless such a vigorous and scholarly affirmation 
as the present one was greatly needed. 

Initially, Prof. Wells examines the continuity of the English 
poetic tradition, from Cynewulf to Virginia Woolf, and demon- 
strates by a quantity of illustrations that contemporary poets are 
dynamically aware of every phase of it (though understandably 
more attracted to the ante-Augustan streams of tendency). The 
succeeding chapters deal with the triple heritage of technique, or 
language and style; of form, or rhythm and genre; and of spirit. 
A brief coda recapitulates the author’s main thesis and summar- 
izes his chief points. Though previously Prof. Wells has written 
most widely of English medieval and early Renaissance literature, 
his knowledge of subsequent periods is scarcely less intimate. So 
far as scholarly qualifications go—and Prof. Wells’s study proves 
they go a long way—rarely has a critic of contemporary poetry 
come to his job better equipped. His examination of Hart Crane, 
Auden and MacLeish, Jeffers, the Sitwells, Riken, and Robinson 
in relation to the allegorical, medieval, Elizabethan, Augustan, 
Romantic and Victorian traditions, exhibits a breadth of learning 
the more remarkable for being always relevant: his comments 
really illuminate the methods and purposes of these poets. 

Manifestly, neither completeness nor complete accuracy on a 
subject practically limitless is possible within the limits of a single 
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volume. Prof. Wells occasionally fails to establish a sequence of 
tradition, or establishes one erroneously. He suggests, for exam- 
ple, that the medieval tradition of colloquialism, which had Geof- 
frey Chaucer as its finest practitioner, materially influenced these 
lines from Auden’s play, Tue Doc BeneaTu THE SKIN: 

Just sign your name, sir. 


And date the same, sir. 


Here quickly, page boy, 

Or you’il put me in a rage, boy. 
Show this gentleman up to 
Room 132. 


But the tradition operative here is an eminently less dignified 
one—it is the patter “tradition” of the English music-hall. T. S. 
Eliot had affirmed, as early as 1923, that the great hope for a 
popular poetic drama lay in the music-hall, the only vital public 
entertainment left; and in Sweeny Aconistes Eliot had freely 
employed music-hall rhythms. Taking his cue from Eliot, Auden 
declared, in a “manifesto” printed in the program of his THE 
Dance or Deatu, that “The music-hall, the Christmas pantomine, 
and the country-house charade are the most living drama of to- 
day.” The ballads in ANorHEer Time evidence his continued de- 
votion to the music-hall tradition. 

Again, Prof. Wells’s consideration of Hopkins’s alliterative tech- 
nique ‘s woefully insufficient. For Hopkins’s style, though ad- 
mittedly deriving from the Anglo-Saxon, is nevertheless basically 
different from it. Alliteration in Hopkins is indissoluble from 
the vowel modulations and vowel harmonies, the varieties of inner 
and end rime and para-rime, the devices of colliteration and as- 
sonance, which weld the verse structure into unity and are inex- 
tricable factors of the fusion. Not the Anglo-Saxon, but the 
Welsh influence (concerning which Prof. Wells says nothing) was 
the dominant one in this connection. Finally—and this is perhaps 
the most egregious error, for it is the one the book was written 
to combat—Stephen Spender, Merrill Moore, James Stephens, 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, Muriel Rukeyser, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Horace Gregory, and Louise Bogan are not the “sturdily self- 
sufficient writers” Prof. Wells thinks they are. To choose but one 
instance, Spender has been profoundly affected by the poetic prac- 
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tice of the Elizabethan dramatists, Shelley, Hopkins, D. H. Law- 
rence, Rupert Brooke, Wilfred Owen, T. S. Eliot. 

The reader will probably find much else with which to disagree. 
However, were the bases for dissent a dozen times more numer- 
ous than in fact they are, New Poets From Oxp would neverthe- 
less remain a very important work. The flaws themselves are a 
vindication of Prof. Wells’s critical method. Those poets whose 
line of descent he has most carefully traced are those whose 
meanings he has most successfully clarified. That the converse is 
also true is an unfortunate but inevitable fact. His studies of 
MacLeish, Davies, Jeffers, Belloc, and Elinor Wylie are, it seems 
to me, incomparably the best that have yet been done. And some 
of his identifications are brilliant—possible only for one with a 
commensurate knowledge of twelve and a half centuries of Eng- 
lish verse; which is to say, possible for very few. Hrothgar’s ser- 
mon in Beowulf immediately suggests to him the passage in 
Hopkins’s THe Wreck or THE DeutscHLANp which paraphrases 
it. He recalls parallel lines from Langland while reading Auden’s 
“Here on the cropped grass of the narrow ridge I stand.” T. 
Sturge Moore’s Tue Dy1nc Swan and the Elizabethan madrigal 
Tue Sitver Swan he perceives at once to be closely related poems. 
(Yeats, incidentally, unconsciously plagiarized some lines from 
Moore’s poem; or so he said. One wonders, however, if Moore 
or the madrigalist was the source, after the analogy Prof. Wells 
cites.) 

But interesting as are these bits of acute literary detective work, 
Prof. Wells’s book is most valuable for quite another reason. And 
not the one the author himself indicates: his book is certainly 
not “a fair and comprehensive presentation” of the relation of 
the new poetry to the old. For such a presentation, however, it 
constitutes the starting point. Prof. Wells points the direction 
and defines the limits. New Ports From Oxp is a superb literary 
map of an extensive terrain. Future travellers will have to make 
some additional markings, but their way will be vastly facilitated. 
I should like to see Prof. Wells make a journey along one branch: 
to undertake, for example, an intensive survey of the metaphysi- 
cal tradition in English poetry. 

ArtTHuR ZEIGER 
The Bronx, 
New York City. 
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BaBBitTT’s EarLy Essays 


SpanisH CHARACTER AND Oruer Essays. By Irving Babbitt. With a Bibliogra- 
phy of his Publications and an Index to his Collected Works. 

Frederick Manchester, Rachel Giese, and William F. Giese. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The late Irving Babbitt’s life was singularly of a piece. To 
adapt the language of the theatre, Professor Babbitt found his 
stance early in his career, and ever thereafter he strove conscien- 
tiously for consistency, both in formulating and in declaring his 
doctrines of Jiterary criticism, of moral and political philosophy. 
Indeed, even if one rejects his humanism im toto, one must recog- 
nize its fidelity to a central core. 

In the years which have passed since Babbitt’s death in 1933, 
and even in those years during the latter part of his life when his 
doctrines became the subject of public debate and controversy, a 
literary personality was formed in the minds of those who were 
acquainted with only his books that was different from the living 
personality whom his Harvard and Radcliffe students knew. 

This posthumous volume, to which an exhaustive bibliography 
of Babbitt’s published writings has been appended, owing to the 
solicitous labors of Dr. Louis Harap, the young aesthetician, con- 
tains what one may call the characteristic Babbitt. In the popular 
mind that characteristic critic was associated, more or less accu- 
rately, with political conservatism, by reason of his preachments 
in Democracy AnD LeapersHip (1919), as a die-hard disciple of 
Edmund Burke, uncompromising foe of the libertarian French 
Revolution and hence of Rousseauism and other currents and 
eddies of modern thought. To his tardily Puritan, specifically New 
England, Toryism was joined a whole-hearted endeavor to utilize 
the “glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome” by 
fusing them with the traditional religious and ethical disciplines of 
Israel, India, and China, as embodied in Christ, the Gautama Bud- 
dha, and Confucius. For Babbitt’s learning was prodigious, as all 
the essays here reprinted indicate, even if it was carried lightly 
and never displayed ostentatiously. The literary works of an- 
tiquity, the Middle Ages, and modern times which he knew at 
first-hand were considerable and his knowledge would have earned 
him easily the status of a Gelehrter in Hohenzollern Germany, if 
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he had been wont to embroider a word or two of text with para- 
graphs and pages of footnotes. 

As an exemplar of the XIXth century Boston tradition of light 
and learning, so carefully limned by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks in 
Tue Fiowerinc or New Enctanp (1937) and New Encianp: 
Inp1AN SumMMER (1940), Babbitt brought to our century, the cen- 
tury of change and conflict, an almost messianic desire to establish 
intellectual order as he saw it. An early essay like “Lights and 
Shades of Spanish Character”, published in the ArLantic in 1898, 
indicates that Babbitt had a flair for social analysis which politi- 
cal conservatives, prone to wishful thinking, often lack. Having 
ourselves witnessed the Spanish Civil War of 1936-39, we can 
readily see the truth in this observation, which has probably es- 
caped Mr. Ernest Hemingway in For Wuom THe Bett 
(1940): “In Spain, even more than in France and Italy, the 
germs of promise for the future are to be sought anywhere rather 
than in the upper classes.” (p. 17). That is a truism which 
could have fallen from the lips of the Communist orator, Dolores 
Ibarruri, styled “La Pasionaria”. It comes almost as a shock to 
find it in the pages of a writer whose philosophy is at the opposite 
pole to Marxism. Babbitt continues, “from my own observa- 
tion of the common people, I should say that already the power 
of the priesthood is broken, that respect for the institution of mon- 
archy is undermined, and there is a rapid drift toward republic- 
anism joined to a profound distrust of the present rulers.” (p. 18.) 

My chief purpose in quoting these passages is to emphasize the 
fallacy of regarding any critic of Babbitt’s breadth as merely 
exemplifying wooden stereotypes. He himself, to be sure, had a 
genius for selective quotation, for choosing the characteristic pas- 
sage which summed up an author’s general outlook. He was 
relentless in exposing the shortcomings of a critic like the late Pro- 
fessor George Saintsbury of Edinburgh University; the essay “Are 
the English Critical?” appeared in the Nation in 1912; it has 
some wise words which cannot be repeated too often (p. 35): 
“After all, the critic is simply a man who knows a good book when 
he sees it, whether the book was written yesterday or a thousand 
years ago, and who, if the book is good, can also tell what is its 
class and degree of goodness.” 
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While Babbitt believed in a mandarin caste after the order of 
Plato’s philosopher-kings as a social leaven, he points out, in “The 
Problem of Style in a Democracy” (p. 177): “Gray, for ex- 
ample, dreams of the ‘mute, inglorious’ Miltons who are probably 
sleeping in country churchyards, because ‘Chill Penury repressed 
their noble rage.’ A large section of the class to which Gray re- 
fers has since risen well above the level of penury, but there has 
been no appreciable increase in the number of Miltons. It is dif- 
ficult, to be sure, to draw the line between the sentimental denial 
of selection and the legitimate desire to give selection a broader 
basis.” (Italics are mine.) His emphasis on selection was in- 
tended to be flexible, not rigid, and it was asserted chiefly because 
the very principle of selection was ignored by most modern pun- 
dits, who were either sentimentalists or mechanists, as in the case 
of Mr. Walter Lippman (p. 237): 

... Mr. Walter Lippman seeks to persuade us in his Pre- 
FACE TO Morats that if one becomes ‘disinterested’ after the 
fashion of the scientific investigator, one will have the equiv- 
alent not only of ‘humanism’ but of ‘high religion’. Certain 
scientific investigators are busy in their laboratories at this 
very moment devising poison gases of formidable potency. 
What proof is there that, so far the scientific type of ‘dis- 
interestedness’ is concerned, these gases will not be pressed 
into the service of the will to power? 

The variety of subjects which Babbitt discusses will be seen 
from a few titles: “Croce and the Philosophy of Flux”, “Pascal”, 
“Racine and the Anti-Romantic Reaction”, “The Bicentenary of 
Diderot”, “Interpreting India to the West”, “President Eliot and 
American Education”, and “What I Believe: Rousseau and Re- 
ligion.” 

Babbitt’s death removed from the Harvard and American 
scene a thinker who not only spoke with the accents of absolute, 
even single-minded, conviction, it deprived literary criticism of a 
vigorous force, consistent in declaring and ever-emphasizing first 


principles, in season and out of season. 
Witiiam Harrison 


Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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UNPLAYFUL PoRPOISE 


Tue Agsruetics or THomas Hoses, Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, Ann Arbor, 

University of Michigan Press, 1940. 

The commanding position occupied by Hobbes in the history 
of thought becomes increasingly apparent with every new investi- 
gation. His place in metaphysical, scientific, social, and political 
ideas has surely at no time been exaggerated. His prose style 
places him among the original masters of our literature; one 
reader at least has found his translations of Homer much more 
interesting than conventional op:nion leads us to suppose. Hobbes 
has been more often associated with prose than with verse, with 
reason than with art. His aesthetic theory and its significance 
for English literature, especially for poetry, have hitherto been 
slighted. Tue AestuHetic THEory or THomas Hosses is written 
with the laudable object of correcting this defect. 

The book successfully demonstrates that Hobbes should be re- 
garded among the founders of modern aesthetics. As Thorpe 
says: “His approach is new. However bound by certain of the 
neoclassical conventions he may appear to be, his chief interest is 
not in rules and external form; he is instead vitally concerned 
with what a poem, or an action, does to a man; and taken all in 
all, he makes an attempt, really elaborate and fruitful, to discover 
the why of these effects.” This distinction between objective 
and subjective views is not, perhaps, quite as searching as Thorpe 
would have us believe, but it is no doubt generally sound and runs 
throughout the greater part of his book. In examining Hobbes’s 
doctrines, Thorpe quotes many penetrating and forward looking 
observations. Hobbes, for example, detected the vice of clichés in 
imagery and insisted upon “motion” as essential to aesthetic 
pleasure. Largely through his study and translation of Thucydi- 
des, the acquired admirable opinions on the writing of history. If 
he has no such brilliant apergus as Dryden’s remark, “Shakespeare 
looked inwards and found nature there”, in some respects he is 
considerably more modern than Dryden. Thus, when the phil- 
osopher began his critique of Homer with an analysis of poetic 
diction, the poet rebuked him for neglecting Homer’s ideas. This 
does not mean, however, that Hobbes’s view of aesthetics was a 
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narrow one. There is nothing whatsoever narrow about Hobbes. 
He accepted a thoroughly sociological view of poetry. Thus epic 
and tragedy deal with court life, comedy and satire with city life, 
and humorous and serious pastorals with country life. Hobbes 
freely recognizes that the sources of aesthetic pleasure change 
with a changing culture. His views are, indeed, so broad as to 
embrace much of the aesthetic theory of both the Augustan and 
the Romantic movements. Indeed, he is so extraordinarily ec- 
lectic as frequently to stand nearer to his teacher Ben Jonson or 
to T. S. Eliot than to either Pope or Coleridge. If his thinking 
frequently promoted the prosaic and didactic pseudo-poetry of 
Davenant and Cowley, much more of it vindicated the nobler ac- 
complishments of Shakespeare and of Dryden. 

Thorpe’s book gives an almost. painfully elaborate account of 
its subject. It has a long and pretentious introduction tracing the 
course of aesthetics before Hobbes, and a considerable chapter on 
John Dennis as one of his followers. In short, it resembles a 
diminutive leviathan or unplayful porpoise following in the wake 
of its burly master. All too clearly addressed to specialists, it is 
by no means a superficial book. The painstaking reader, and no 
other, will be rewarded. 

Henry W. WE ts. 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Humanist In CoLorapo 


Tuincs 1n THE Sappe, by George Norlin. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1940. 233 plus ix pages. $2.50. 


There aren’t very many professors of Greek nowadays; but the 
impression still prevails that a professor of Greek is a gentle plod- 
ding soul occupied with practically unintelligible research and the 
teaching of a chosen few students. George Norlin has certainly 
engaged in scholarly research, and has erected his own monument 
in the Loeb Library edition of Isocrates. 

A college president is popularly supposed to be either a man of 
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affairs who can get money out of unwilling donors or legislators, 
or, sometimes, a somewhat scholarly chairman of a faculty. How 
well George Norlin succeeded as a college president, the University 
of Colorado will bear witness. Again he has erected his own mon- 
ument. 

During the decades in which Mr. Norlin was occupied with 
scholarship and administration, practical men of affairs, widely 
traveled and experienced journalists, financial geniuses of one 
sort and another, and men wise in the ways of the world, wrote 
authoritatively of international affairs, and especially of that phe- 
nomenon now so familiar to us, National Socialism. The explana- 
tions, interpretations, and prophecies about Hitler shared one 
characteristic: they were all wrong. Meanwhile, on a few occa- 
sions, the scholarly professor of Greek turned college president, 
discussed Hitler and his cohorts in brief addresses. In 1933, 1927, 
and 1917, he discussed the international situation with emphasis 
on Germany; and as we read those addresses in 1941, we realize 
that here is a man who was right. None of the wise practical men 
understood nearly so well what they saw as did the professor of 
Greek. 

Mr. Norlin, as one might expect, is a moralist; and while living 
through the years of moral upheaval of the twenties and the thir- 
ties, he spoke from time to time on the futility of cynicism and 
the stimulation of faith. He spoke at times with considerable elo- 
quence on the values of Christianity, but he spoke not as one who 
condemns only or as one who seeks to inspire only. 

Lin Yutang has pointed out in his book, Wirn Love anp Irony, 
that whereas the Japanese are logical, the Chinese are reasonable. 
Most moralists are logical; Mr. Norlin, like the Chinese moralists, 
is reasonable. And perhaps on that account what he said years 
ago is perfectly good reading in 1941. Logical moralists wear out; 
the successors of Confucius have something to say to any genera- 
tion. 

Now in 1941 we are in the midst of loud and at times depressing 
arguments about education in the United States. Here again the 
reasonable voice of George Norlin has more to say than most of 
the logical expounders. He doesn’t of course answer all the ques- 
tions; no reasonable man tries to do that. On the other hand, he 
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does ask the questions pretty well, and he gives us a basis for 
reasonable consideration of the subject. Whether he is talking 
about “The College Teacher”; or about the desirability of know- 
ing about something that happened before our own arrival on 
the scene; or about “Athletics in Ancient Greece and Modern 
America”, he has something to say that is not dated, something 
on which future discussion can well be based. 

In this little volume of George Norlin’s addresses there are 
splendid tributes to two literary leaders of antiquity and to a great 
English politician. These things are not astonishing. What is 
astonishing is that this academician has never lost his reasonable- 
ness, has never lost his faith in his fellows, and has been able to 
see and understand much better than practical men of affairs. 
When an embryo engineer or journalist or other technical student 
demands, as such students very often do: “Give me one reason 
why I should postpone the training by which I shall earn my liv- 
ing, and devote years of my life to anything as impractical and 
unremunerative as the humanities! Give me one reason!” then 
one can answer, with a smile of pleasure at being able to do so: 
“Well, there’s George Norlin.” 

S. A. Nock 
Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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Tue Roap ro Trrermatne. A Stupy or THE History, Backcrounp, Pur- 
poses OF Coreripce’s “Curistaser”, by Arthur H. Nethercot. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 1939. ix plus 230 pp. 

In Tue Roap to Xanavu Professor Lowes develops a theory of 
the poetic mind, and thus his source-hunting with its inevitable 
train of scholarly minutiae becomes an analysis of the creative 
process. Tue Roap to TryeRMAINE, the very title of which in- 
vites comparison with Professor Lowes’s remarkable book, is by 
no means so decisive a contribution. Too much hinges on con- 
jecture, and the book presents merely a series of provocative, 
illuminating, and valuable, but incompletely unified details. 
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It is unfortunate that Mr. Nethercot, who somewhat grudg- 
ingly admits his indebtedness to Professor Lowes and to Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, should present his findings in a way likely to 
alienate his readers. A scholar’s duty is to record what he be- 
lieves to be facts and to interpret them to the best of his ability; 
it is often necessary for him to reveal errors or misinterpretations 
in the work of those who have preceded him, but such corrections 
should be offered in the interests of truth not for the scholar’s per- 
sonal satisfaction. 


“If Lowes skirted the brink of the mystery [surrounding 
Coleridge’s Christabel],” Mr. Nethercot tells us, “then Ern- 
est Hartley Coleridge, . . . had one foot partly over the 
edge and could scarcely have avoided glimpsing the contours 
of the valley beneath. But something—whether nearsight- 
edness or indolence I cannot say—made him withdraw before 
he had made anything more than a casual survey of the pros- 
pect, and so he too lost his opportunity to solve a mystery 
which had perplexed the literary world for over a century.” 

Nor is Mr. Nethercot more kindly in his references to Professor 
Lowes. We learn that in one instance, “Lowes’s general conclu- 
sion .. . is correct enough”; but Mr. Nethercot adds rather 
tactlessly, “although, if he had followed Coleridge’s own example 
and verified his sources, he would have discovered no article on 
Ham in Bayle.” Again, we read that Professor Lowes “could 
smell the tracks of vampires in “The Ancient Mariner’, but his 
sense was numbed when he neared the most fascinating of the 
whole tribe in ‘Christabel’”. Elsewhere we are told that “many 
scholars have raced too complacently” to Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. Further examples of this rather high-handed treatment 
of students of Coleridge run through the volume; see especially 
pages 7, 14, 79, 169, 207, and 217. 

As a complement to depreciatory remarks about other scholars, 
Mr. Nethercot gives an unmistakable impression of complacency 
about his own findings. Repeatedly we learn that he is the first 
to follow the correct scent. Now he is right to indicate his own 
findings; but since his study contains so much conjecture, he 
would have done well to handle more generously the assumptions 
of others. Hazlitt, for example, may not have been the author 
of the attack on CuristaBer in the Epinsurcu Review, as has 
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been maintained; but surely the assumption of Coleridge himself, 
often reiterated, and the conclusions of Blunden and others, can- 
not be so recklessly laid aside, and until disproven, the older 
opinion must stand. Later on Mr. Nethercot lays himself open 
to the charge of sheer exaggeration. After a quotation from a 
Coleridge letter—in which by the way there are three errors in 
transcription by Mr. Nethercot, whose penchant for accuracy 
lashes every Coleridge critic—it is shown that the day before the 
poet finally began again on Curistapex he had drunk “so much 
wine” that he found it difficult “to balance myself on the hither 
edge of sobriety.” “Thus,” concludes Mr. Nethercot without 
justification, “as . . . an ‘anodyne’ is irretrievably connected with 
the writing of ‘Kubla Khan’, so the aroma of the prodigality of 
wine must cling forever to the second portion of ‘Christabel’ ”. 

Mr. Nethercot also seems all too ready to include irrelevant 
details and there is a flavor of pedantry about his volume. The 
remark on Keats (p. 98) is unnecessary, and it may be wrong. 
So, too, the quotation from Tue Iratian (p. 212-3). 

Mr. Nethercot’s purpose is four-fold; to interpret CHrisTa- 
BEL in the light of the text; to study the background of Coleridge’s 
reading prior to the composition of the poem; to suggest “some- 
thing of the materials and processes of assimilation, selection, 
and modification through which Coleridge may have reached his 
conception of . . . Geraldine”; and finally to conjecture what 
“the entire plan” of the poem may have been. Thus we are led 
over a strange course. Sirens, vampires, witches, demons, lamias, 
lares, and larvae greet us from the pages of dusty volumes. 
Crashaw and Hutchinson jostle one another for ascendancy. Out 
of the confusion certain elements emerge—the conception of 
Geraldine is far more complicated than has been recognized; 
Christabel bears a close resemblance to St. Theresa and the idea 
of vicarious atonement may have been in Coleridge’s mind; and 
the appeal of the poem—what Coleridge’s nephew called “witch- 
ery by daylight”—owes much to the same sort of reading which 
led to the writing of THe Ancient Mariner. 

Mr. Nethercot has apparently followed every clue. He has 
turned to dozens of old books in the mere hope of a reward. He 
has genuine power of interpretation and analysis, and he is pecu- 
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liarly aware of subtle suggestions. He has, too, an unbounded 
admiration for the genius of Coleridge. Tue Roap to Trrer- 
MAINE is not, however, a convincing book, despite its readability. 
Mr. Nethercot proposes to go beyond Professor Lowes, who did 
not include CurisTABEL, “for the reason that ‘Christabel’ has failed 
completely to include itself.” THe Roap to TRYERMAINE does 
delve into certain pathways hitherto untravelled by Coleridge 
scholars, but the results, judged in terms of an interpretation of 
CuRISTABEL or an understanding of the peculiar nature of Cole- 
ridge’s mind, are meagre indeed. For all Mr. Nethercot’s con- 
jectures, and we by no means can accept them all, the charm of 
CurisTaBEL lies in its bewitching harmony and imaginative qual- 
ity, and no proximity to vampires, lamias, or demons can explain 
Geraldine, nor can St. Theresa and the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment probe the mystery of “the lovely lady, Christabel”. Unless 
the sources of CurisTaBet can be more clearly unravelled and the 
poem explained line by line, as THe AncreEnT Mariner is investi- 
gated by Professor Lowes, then perhaps we had better remain 
content with the potent wizardry of Coleridge. 


Lesuie Griccs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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